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THE TECHNIQUE OF IMPRESSIONISM: 
A REAPPRAISAL 


BY J. CARSON WEBSTER 


NE OF the most pleasing experiments in physics, for those 
O interested in painting, consists of the demonstration that sun- 
light contains within it all the colors of the spectrum, into which 
it may be broken on passing through a prism; and that, conversely, 
white light may be formed by recombining these colors, This fact 
is taken as the basis for the explanation generally given of the 
technique of the Impressionist painters, offering an interesting and 
apparently scientific reason for their characteristic application of 
color. Since these painters—the argument runs—were seeking to at- 
tain the effect of bright outdoor light, what more logical and what 
more in keeping with scientific fact than to proceed according to 
this experiment and to place upon the canvas separate touches of 
pure colors, the “prismatic” colors, the elements of the light desired. 
These touches are then to “fuse in the eye” when viewed at “the 


proper distance,” and thus result, we are told, in greater luminosity 
or even greater intensity than in mixing the colors “on the palette.” 

The prevalence of this theory may be inferred from its appear- 
ance in widely used texts of the present day. In one of them we | 
read, 


“The juxtaposition of colors on the canvas for the eye to mix at a 
distance produces a more intense hue than the mixing of the same colors 
on the palette. ... The twelfth-century glassmakers used the same principle 
as the French Impressionists of the nineteenth century who juxtaposed 
their red and blue pigment on the canvas for the eye to mingle into purple 
from afar;” 


= in another, 


“The science of color and light was studied [by the Impressionist paint- 
ers] in the literature of physics. Practical methods were examined such as 
the division of color. Green mixed on the palette provided only dead 
solid color, but a bright green could be made by spotting the canvas with 
pure yellow and pure blue;” 


* Helen Gardner, Art Through the Ages, New York, 1926, pp. 219, 371; and 
2nd edition, 1936, pp. 319, 667-68. David M. Robb and J. J. Garrison, Art in 
the Western World, New York, 1935, p. 625; and 2nd edition, 1942, p. 797. 
Raymond §, Stites, The Arts and Man, New York, 1940, p. 726, col. 1. 
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and in the third, 


“Both Constable and Turner had found that tiny brush strokes of 
yellow and blue pigment, for example, dragged close together over the 
canvas without mixing, gave a much more vibrant impression of green 
than could be gained by completely mixing yellow and blue pigment on 
the palette and applying it as a flat green paint. They also discovered, 
perhaps from mediaeval stained glass, that dots of pure blue and red laid 
close together gave a purple effect, more brilliant than that to be gained 
by a natural purple-lake pigment.” 


The explanation is fascinating, but it becomes suspect when one 
examines Impressionist paintings carefully. Teachers, as well as 
students, might begin by checking the concrete examples of mix- 
tures which are cited in such statements as those above. Thus, with 
regard to the persistent statement that green will result from 
separate touches of blue and yellow, I have yet to find green pro- 
duced in this way (although students often assure me that it is so, 
bearing witness to the teaching of this theory). A typical painting 
by Monet, The Artist’s Garden at Argenteuil, in the Art Institute 
of Chicago, would seem to offer ample opportunity for the use of 
this device. There is a mass of green vines on the shaded side of a 
house. The green is rendered, however, with green pigment. Only a 
few touches of very slightly yellower green suggest gentle highlights 
and touches of slightly bluer green suggest shadows. In the left of 
the painting is a green tree or bush, part of which the sun strikes 
from the side; here touches of more decided blue and greenish 
yellow appear, it is true, but the eye does not see green resulting 
from them; the greenish yellow renders the green leaves yellowed 
by sunlight, and the blue renders the color seen in the shaded 
pockets of the foliage. These touches are to be seen as blue and 
yellow. Indeed the artist’s intentions would be quite defeated were 
they to combine into some other color. This painting therefore 
shows us the Impressionist artist recording modifications of local 
color caused by the illumination, and perhaps by contrast, but the 
final or resultant color, however produced in the natural scene and 
the human eye, is recorded directly by pigment of that hue; and 
in particular the sensation of green is throughout produced by green 
paint. In Monet’s Torrent: Dauphiné a tree at the right furnishes a 
later example of the treatment discussed above; despite slight 
modifications of colors, a more sketchy style and a more filmy effect 
of light and color, essentially the same manner of using color is 
found. In a painting by Renoir in the Art Institute, Picking Flow- 
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ers, rounded masses of green foliage are rendered by strokes of green 
pigment—strokes of ultramarine blue being introduced for the 
shaded spots and of greenish yellow for the lighter areas. 

When we turn to the facts of color-mixture our inability to find a 
case of green-from-blue-and-yellow-dots is confirmed, It is pretty 
generally known that the two methods of mixing color, the sub- 
tractive (as mixture of pigments) and the additive (mixture of light), 
do not always give similar results. This fact, however, as the above 
quotations show, seems to be frequently forgotten in discussing Im- 
pressionism. Everyone knows that mixing a blue and a yellow pig- 
ment results in green. This means that on a color-circle the result is 
indicated on an outward curving line joining the points representing 
the two pigments mixed. There is no regular rule for all colors, 
but in the case of blue and yellow the line could curve out to about 
the circumference of the circle itself. Thus quite a saturated green 
can be made by mixing blue and yellow pigments. The mistake 
comes in assuming that the result would be the same if the same 
colors were mixed additively. This is not the case, for the result is 
then a grey of some kind, as is regularly demonstrated in the psycho- 
logical laboratory by spinning a disk, part blue, part yellow, which 
then appears grey. On the color-circle (one should refer, of course, 
to a circle arranged for visual relationships, so as to bring visual (not 
pigment) complementaries across from one another, such as the 
Munsell or the Ostwald circles) additive mixtures of two colors are 
indicated along a straight line joining the points which represent 
the two colors mixed.*Thus the results of mixing blue and yellow 


* Numerous books on color discuss this, and with ample emphasis on blue and 
yellow. I mention here only the early one by O. N. Rood, Student’s Text-book of 
Color, or Modern Chromatics, New York, 1879, and later printings; the chapter 
on mixing colors might well be read by anyone interested in the “scientific” 
aspect of Impressionism, since it represents the scientific knowledge of the time, 
with which some of the artists were in contact. For the Munsell color-system, to 
which I shall refer for color relations, see A. H. Munsell, A Color Notation, 3rd 
ed., Boston, 1913, with color-atlas; later publications by the Munsell Color 
Laboratcry, Baltimore, are available, e.g. The Munsell Book of Color, 1929. 

*See Wilhelm Ostwald, Colour Science (translation by J. Scott Taylor), 2 vols., 
London, n.d. [1931, 1933], II, pp. 32 ff., for a suggestive discussion of the two 
methods of mixture. For our present purpose a color-circle will be simply a 
mnemonic device for keeping the results of mixtures roughly in mind. Circles 
showing visual relationships will then differ chiefly in the way in which the 
ordinary color-names are assigned to this circuit of the visible hues. Ostwald 
gives the name “Blue” to the region having the color of ultramarine; whereas 
in the Munsell circle this point approximately is given the name “Purple-Blue,” 
the word “Blue” including colors farther along toward green (see Figure 1). 
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additively in Figure 1 would be found along a straight line drawn 
between points somewhere near the center of the sectors marked 
Blue and Yellow (depending on the particular colors used). If the 
amounts were such as to balance, the result would be indicated at 
the middle of the line, I would say around the point placed near 


P-B 


FIGURE 1 


the apex of the sector marked Green in Figure 1—unless special hues 


of blue and yellow were intended and specified. This is very near 
the center of the circle, indicating the result is nearly neutral or 
grey. The ordinary names, “blue” and “yellow,” could also refer to 
exact complementaries, resulting in a pure grey in that case. 

To return to the situation in a painting of the Impressionist style, 





which probably accords better with the ordinary meaning of the word. The 
Ostwald system, with its conscious adoption of psychological and mathematical 
principles (the Weber-Fechner Law, a color “equation”) has a degree of sym- 
metry and elegance that give it an aesthetic appeal of its own; whatever its 
shortcomings it should prove quite adequate for the field of art. (For an inter- 
esting distortion of the Ostwald circle, and a more rational notation, see Faber 
Birren, Color Dimensions, Chicago, 1934.) Our Figure 1 is based on the Munsell 
system, which is apparently the more accurate and complete for color specifica- 
tion; and its dimensions, hue, value and chroma, correspond better with psycho- 
logical and psycho-physical concepts of color. Those interested in a compara- 
tive analysis of the two systems may refer to “Color Order Systems, Munsell and 
Ostwald,” by Milton E. Bond and Dorothy Nickerson, a part of a symposium, 
“Color in Art Education,” published in the Journal of the Optical Society of 
America, XXXII (1942), pp. 709-19. (More technical studies can be found in a 
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a moment’s thought will show that in the case of touches of color 
set down side by side any mixture that occurred would be a pre- 
dominantly additive mixture, that is the addition of the differently 
colored beams of light coming to the eye from the differently colored 
spots on the canvas (assuming that beams from differently colored 
spots fell simultaneously or in rapid enough succession on the same 
effective point of the retina), Therefore to obtain a green of any 
strength in this way would be impossible. Demonstration samples 
can easily be made if one wishes to approximate the conditions of 
a painting more closely than do the psychologist’s disks. I have 
prepared such a sample in oil pigments, using regular spots of cobalt 
blue and cadmium yellow. (Monet, in a letter to Durand-Ruel of 
June 3, 1905, said that his colors were: cobalt blue, cadmium yellow, 
vermilion, deep madder (garance), emerald green and white.) The 
areas are thus equal, which allows the yellow the greater weight; 
when spun the result is a rather dirty grey, faintly green-yellow. No 
one would call it green, yet the mixture of equal amounts of the 
same pigments on the palette produces a brilliant intense green by 
comparison. The result without spinning, when one retires to a 





coordinated series of articles on the Munsell system and in a symposium on the 
Ostwald system, both in the same journal, vol. XXX (1940), pp. 573-645, and 
vol. XXXIV (1944), Pp. 353-99, respectively.) The subject of color is so com- 
plex that teachers of art might well find it profitable to read straightforward 
accounts of it in the principal fields outside their own, such as could be found 
in good text-books. For the physicist’s approach see Arthur C. Hardy and Fred 
H. Perrin, The Principles of Optics, New York, 1932 (more useful for art 
teachers, I think, than the later text by Monk), and for the psychologist’s, 
Albert G. Bills, General Experimental Psychology, New York, 1934. The latter 
contains a good summary of the Ladd-Franklin theory of the color sense. The 
modern physicist’s diagram will unfortunately seem excessively abstract and 
mathematical to those in the field of art; the older diagram, as presented by 
Christine Ladd-Franklin, Colour and Colour Theories, New York, 1928, would 
offer the most vivid mnemonic device for the facts of color, but is discarded here 
as it is associated with the pure light-mixtures of the physicist, which do not 
occur in painting since a spot of the purest pigment reflects light of a number of 
hues. The most important coming event in the study of color will doubtless 
be the publication of the report on color now in preparation by the Colorimetry 
Committee of the Optical Society. Parts of the report have been published, and 
it gives promise of being a comprehensive and integrated presentation of the 
subject. Teachers of art interested in presenting color in relation to the modern 
body of knowledge on the subject should watch for the final publication of 
this report, more particularly as it is expected to contain an extensive intro- 
ductory chapter, couched in less technical terms, which should increase the 
value of the report for a wider circle of readers. 
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sufficiently great distance, is apparently similar, although the exact 
effect is more difficult to see and judge.‘ 

This error as to blue and yellow is sufficiently persistent and typi- 
cal to justify this perhaps overlong discussion of it. In concluding it 
we may notice a statement which has perhaps influenced the texts 
quoted above and in which the process of the confusion can be 
rather clearly observed: 


“Physicists have taught us that a ray of sunshine, passing through a 
prism, is decomposed into three pure colors, yellow, red and blue, which 
mingle at their confines and form three composite colors, violet, green 
and orange. . . . [The] method of the Impressionists consists in replacing 
that light, the splendour of which the painter cannot directly reproduce, 
by its constituent colors, the equivalents of which he has on his palette. 

. These colors cannot reproduce light unless they are combined, like 
the colors of the prism. The Impressionist painter leaves this process to 
the spectator; the eye reverses the process of the prism; it recomposes 
what the painter has decomposed.” 


Here the confusion can be seen as it arises from the assumption that 
red, blue and yellow, familiar as the artist’s pigment-primaries, must 
be also the physicist’s primaries for mixtures of light. (Physicists are 
far from teaching us this; in particular, green is just as “pure” a 
color as red or blue, and is, for them, a primary.) This confusion 
as to primaries leads easily to the further incorrect assumption that 
separate blue and yellow touches would fuse into green. A third 
incorrect assumption then follows, that the colored lights reflected 
from pigments will be as pure and brilliant as those issuing from a 
prism. A final assumption completes the theory, that the eye in 
viewing a painting accomplishes the same work as a prism—which 
requires further discussion and we shall return to it later, This 
pleasant theory explains the original appearance of the mistaken 
belief about mixtures of blue and yellow. The continual reappear- 
ance of this error is doubtless due as much to superficial observation 


‘A published demonstration in color, using small spots, ultramarine blue and 
zinc yellow in color, is found in a publication of the Munsell Color Laboratory, 
Color News, I, No. 3 (September 1924), pp. 11 ff., and figs. 25-30; curves showing 
the luminous reflectances of the colors are given, and the text constitutes an 
unusually clear explanation of the facts involved, which result in a dark grey 
from the fusion of these colors. The sample published in an article on color in 
Life, July 3, 1944, p. 49. produces a lighter grey but uses very weak colors to 
do so, so that the demonstration is perhaps not very impressive. 

*Louis Hourticq, Art in France [Ars Una], London, 1911, p. 402. Another 
often used text, Edith R. Abbott, The Great Painters, New York, 1927, pp. 396-97, 
repeats this statement in part. 
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of the pictures as to incomplete knowledge of the facts of color, since 
the pictures never confirm it. Its persistence warns us, however, that 
the more plausible statements as to the production of purple, to 
which we now turn, should not be accepted without careful exami- 
nation of the paintings. In this connection it should be noted that 
in the case of neither green nor purple have the authors of these 
explanations cited specific paintings in support of their claims, and 
we must therefore assume that they mean that this procedure was 
regularly used by the Impressionists and that it can be found in any 
typical Impressionist painting. 

The other example claimed in the texts, that Impressionist paint- 
ers gained their purples by allowing the eye of the spectator to fuse 
separate touches of red and blue, raises the more fundamental ques- 
tion in regard to this theory of the Impressionist technique, since 
this proposed result is not based on false color-theory. This belief 
about purple is therefore more difficult to control than the one about 
green; blue and red light, when mixed, will produce purple (addi- 
tive), as will also the mixing of blue and red pigments (subtractive), 
the two methods producing at least similar results in this case. The 
determination of this point must therefore be made more exclusively 
on an empirical basis. What, in fact, is found in Impressionist can- 
vases? Considering Monet's work to furnish the purest example of 
Impressionism, I have re-checked, while writing this, twenty-three of 
his canvases belonging to the Art Institute of Chicago.* Among them 
are to be found many cases of purplish color (usually quite reddish), 
but in all cases paint of this color is present to produce it. In the 
painting, The Artist’s Garden, discussed above, purple (reddish in 
most places) appears, as in the window-shutters, but is obtained by . 
purple pigment. Often in the rendering of water, touches of blue are 
included beside the purple touches, for instance in the water in the 
foreground of Waterloo Bridge (1903) and in the left foreground of 
Venice: Dario Palace (1908), and perhaps the awareness of these blue 
touches gives rise to the impression that the purple color is being 
produced by fusion of blue and “red” (really purple). In the View of 
Vetheuil at Sunset (1901) there is a purple color on the hill in the 
upper left of the picture, obtained by purple pigment. Pissarro’s 
Café au Lait (1881) contains a patch of ground of a dull purple color 


*I wish to acknowledge the kindness of Mr. Frederick A. Sweet, Curator of 
Paintings, in facilitating examination of this comprehensive collection, a number 
of which are not on public view. 
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in part, and in so far as it appears purple it is due to pigment of 
that color. 

Therefore purple, as well as green, does not seem to be pro- 
duced in Impressionist paintings by fusion of other colors. Although 
better results might be expected in the case of purple, there seems to 
be no good reason why the artist should take this roundabout way, 
in so far as his aim is to have purple in his painting. That is, if 
touches of blue and red are found, we should inquire whether they 
do not serve some other end than the production of purple by retinal 
fusion. We conclude then, in general, that Impressionist does not dif- 
fer from other styles of painting in the production of colors, that the 
colors one sees are regularly produced by using pigments of those 
colors. I shall not discuss stained glass, in which purple is sometimes 
said to result from the juxtaposition of pieces of red and blue. In 
the setting of the cathedral, where softly brilliant light of different 
colors. (I shall not discuss stained glass, in which purple is sometimes 
still more plausible that these streams of the “bright essence” should 
interpenetrate or fuse, It is clear, I think, that one may wait for 
citation of specific windows; one could pass then to discussion of 
how it occurred to a mediaeval craftsman to produce a color in this 
way.) 

Confusion as to methods of mixing colors, superficial or mistaken 
observation of the pictures do much to keep alive this theory of the 
Impressionist technique. To fully understand its persistence, how- 
ever, we should notice what constitutes, I believe, its fundamental 
appeal. This appeal is implicit in all statements of the theory, but 
appears with more than usual clarity in the following enthusiastic 
version, which may also serve to show that the misconception is not 
confined to “academic” circles: 


“The Impressionists discovered that they gained vividness if, instead of 
mixing blue and yellow on the palette, for instance, to form,a green, they 
placed side by side on the canvas little streaks of blue and yellow, leaving 
it to the observer's eye to merge the two primary hues into the one derived 
hue, a phenomenon occurring as soon as the observer stepped back the 
proper distance. In effect the artist had foreseen the colour he wanted, 
had decomposed it while putting it on the canvas, and had left it to the 
observer's eye to recompose it while regarding the picture.” 


This presents the theory in its most glaring form, so to speak, since 
it uses the impossible example of vivid-green-from-touches-of-blue- 
and-yellow. But the explanation reads well. It is interesting, even 


* Sheldon Cheney, The Story of Modern Art, New York, 1941, p. 191. 
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dramatic, with its picture of the painter as a kind of modern magi- 
cian presiding over and controlling the inter-play of natural forces 
by the rapid action of his mind and hand; and in this picture of the 
artist as a powerful painter-scientist resides largely, I believe, the + 
appeal of the theory in general. It seems to offer an ideal basis for 
interpreting the technique of, and gaining a hearing for, the art of 
the Impressionists even today, as well as at a time when, as a new 
art, it stood more in need of some means by which to justify itself 
before an unsympathetic or reactionary public. To show that its 
procedures were founded upon the facts of the natural sciences 
would do much to compel respect. Herein lies the appeal of this 
explanation as a teaching device, well calculated not only to impress 
present-day students, who maintain a certain partiality for “scien- 
tific” facts, but also to furnish them an idea sufficiently definite and 
interesting to be easily remembered. 

I believe teachers should, on the contrary, present the technique 
of Impressionism as a natural part of a normal artistic effort, a tech- 
nique which gains its ends by ordinary visual and pictorial phe- 
nomena, not by some prismatic magic. We may now briefly sum- 
marize such a presentation. The distinctive character of Impression- 
istic painting, as of any school or individual painter, is due in the 
first place to the choice of certain aspects or qualities of a given 
material (from the fairly numerous aspects of a given visual subject- 
material which might appeal to human interest), the aspects which 
the artist wishes to express or realize; in this case the chief aspect 
chosen is the colored light of a particular scene under a specific 
lighting (the film of color upon objects rather than their individual 
characteristics, etc.). The Impressionist artist, the more nearly he 
approaches the pure or extreme variety (which latter means chiefly 
Monet), will narrowly subordinate other possible interests to this 


one. His basic method is then a careful observation of the colors , 


(colored light) which actually appear in the scene at the moment, 
which leads to the disregard of local color and to the translation of 
the scene (on the canvas) into a play of colors, often striking for its 
contrasts, and based on the different colors the artist’s eye discovers, 
some of which ordinary everyday vision generally overlooks. These 
colors are chosen for and related to the play of light. His technique, 
then, is such as to record or express this play of colored light; its 
most important factor is the application of the paint in perceptible 
strokes of the colors used, which may be separate or may merge 
slightly or be “interwoven” somewhat with other strokes. This pro- 
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cedure helps accomplish a number of things, It lends itself to the 
blurring of the outlines of objects and to their merging, as phe- 
nomena of color and light only, with their surroundings; since the 
objects are drawn so, the attention is thus, in a sense, forced to adopt 
the more general, less sharply focused viewing of things which the 
name of the style implies; the technique thus lends itself to Impres- 
sionistic “drawing,” which replaces the material surfaces of things 
by a shimmering film of color that seems to hover above them. It 
allows the introduction of one color into an area of another color 
easily, and thus secondary colors, or reflected colors, may be recorded 
within an area or object of another color without degrading the 
latter color or losing it entirely; and, finally, the multitude of ob- 
vious touches plays a very effective part in expressing or suggesting 
the activity, the scintillation, of light, and achieves at the same time, 
merely in the rapid alternation of the touches, as well as by their 
frequent contrast of color, that activity of the surface of the work 
of art which is a fundamental desire of Impressionism. In the case 
of well lighted scenes, the colors chosen are bright and often have 
a good deal of white mixed with them, they are “pastel” colors; and 
this is a simple, not a mysterious or strange, means of rendering a 
brightly lighted scene. The effect of colorful light attained is often 
quite wonderful. It calls up with amazing vividness, in Monet's 
bright sunny scenes, the actual sensations of a hot summer day in 
the country, when the heat creates visible waves in the air and the 
whole scene shimmers with light and color. Yet I see no need to 
claim the fusion in the eye of any of the touches of color to explain 


this achievement. Indeed such fusion would be an obstacle rather 
than an aid. 


The last statement draws specific attention to what will already 
have been noticed, that this summary discards the phenomenon of 
“retinal fusion” completely, although it has been pretty generally 
accepted as a part at least of the Impressionist technique, even by 
those who have been aware of the mistake about mixtures discussed 
above. Since retinal fusion is theoretically quite possible, even in 
painting, it cannot be disposed of so categorically as the belief in 
green-from-touches-of-blue-and-yellow. However, I think the notion 
that it exists as an effective means in painting has been greatly exag- 
gerated, and I wish now to add some observations on retinal fusion. 
In doing so I shall limit myself to Impressionist painting, omitting 





any question as to fusion in earlier complex techniques such as 
Rembrandt's, or even Delacroix’s, and shall also omit any question 
as to textiles or mural painting, for which conditions of viewing 
may be different. The difficulty of finding cases of purple from spots 
of red and blue, discussed above, indicates that retinal fusion is not 
of any importance in Impressionism, but we should perhaps include 
some consideration of Neo-Impressionism in testing the accuracy of 
this belief. As all students know, and as even the vast public which 
today flows in and out of museums is aware, the Neo-Impressionists 
were more systematic or “scientific” in their procedures, and this 
special version of Impressionism should therefore offer a more favor- 
able opportunity for utilizing retinal fusion. 

It is perhaps worth emphasizing that this is not a question to be 
decided out of hand, by an appeal either to correct color-theory or 
even to the beliefs of the artists themselves. As to the first, retinal 
fusion is indeed a possible phenomenon; colors can be mixed in this 
way, so that a resultant color is produced from the spots of divided 
color, more especially if the separate spots are sufficiently small. An 
example is regularly found in the color-film Dufaycolor, which re- 
produces colors by additive mixture of light from small specks of 
three primary colors.’ But it is important to note the size of these 
specks of color. They are not perceptible in the proper functioning 
of the process (as in the similar case of a printed illustration from a 
good half-tone screen), and it is only with a considerable degree of 
magnification that they can be separately seen. Here, then, is a real 
case of fusion; but painting differs markedly in that the separate 
spots are usually quite perceptible. In the color-film, color division 
is a scientific technique which actually produces resultant colors for 
the eye; but it is clear that it plays its part below the threshold of 
perception (and attention). Therefore, although “retinal” fusion is 
indeed among the phenomena possible in the visual world, the ex- 
ample of the color-film should prevent our concluding that it can 
operate effectively in any painting in which the touches are large 
enough to be present to perception and attention, and in which 


* The three colors are of course additive primaries (red, green, and a purplish 
blue), not the subtractive primaries (yellow, magenta, and cyan blue). Koda- 
chrome film works with the latter primaries using subtractive mixing. For ex- 
planation and color diagrams for the two processes see Julian E. Mack and 
Miles J. Martin, The Photographic Process, New York, 1939, pp. $72-73- Here, 


as often, the field of photography offers interesting comparative material for 
questions of art. 
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therefore the touches inevitably become a means of artistic effects 
(that is, they cannot escape serving other ends than the mechanical 
production of resultant colors by fusion). 

As to the second point, that of the beliefs of the artists concerned, 
it is rue that the representatives of the more systematic technique of 
Neo-Impressionism gave retinal fusion a place in their statements 
of their theory and method.® It would seem therefore that they 
believed it actually took place in their painting; that, as Signac put 
it, the touches, viewed at the proper distance, “reconstituted the 
color”; that is, a resultant color appeared to the eye rather than the 
colors actually touched upon the canvas. Here we can only suggest 
the contrary, that this rarely if ever happens, and that the artists 
were adopting a theory which they thought afforded a basis for and 
a justification of their practice, rather than describing what actually 
takes place in the pictures in normal intelligent experience of them. 
In Signac’s work, in particular, because of the size of the touches 
they do not fuse, except at an abnormal and extreme distance. The 
discrepancy between theory and result in the case of Signac indicates 
that the beliefs of even the artists themselves must not be accepted 
blindly. This simply means that the decisive consideration is not 
what the artists liked to think they were doing, but what actually 
happens in the paintings. Determination of the importance of retinal 
fusion must depend ‘n the end on the consensus of intelligent ob- 
servers, looking at the pictures not as scientific demonstrations, but 
as works of art to be viewed in a normal way for whatever satisfac- 
tion they, as works of art, may give. 

In submitting the question to this court of last appeal, I shall 
content myself with a brief discussion of some considerations which 
seem to me to support the belief that retinal fusion, whatever its 
validity in other fields, cannot be considered the basis of even the 
extreme development of the Impressionist technique, and that it 
is, indeed, not even of secondary importance. 

In the first place, what one discovers from a distant view of an 


*See Pissarro’s letter to Durand-Ruel of November 6, 1886 (in Lionello Ven- 
turi, Les Archives de l'Impressionism, Paris and New York, 1939) and occasional 
remarks in his Letters to His Son Lucien, edited by John Rewald, New York, 
1948, Which also contains (p. 64) an English translation of the essential part of 
the above letter; Seurat’s letter to Maurice Beaubourg published in facsimile by 
Robert Rey, La peinture francaise 4 la fin du XIX* siécle: La renaissance du 
sentiment classique, Paris, n.d. [1931], and republished, with an English transla- 
tion, by John Rewald, Georges Seurat, New York, 1943, pp. 60-62; and Paul 
Signac’s D’Eugéne Delacroix au Néo-Impressionism, Paris, 1921 (a reprinting of 
the text originally published in 1899), pp. 74-75 and elsewhere. 
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easel-painting cannot be taken as decisive in determining the real 
effect of some procedure used in the painting. What happens when 
one faces a painting at twenty paces may be of value in some other 
connection, but can hardly have much significance for the genuine 
artistic nature of the work. We may thus discover information of 
interest, say about the artist’s theories, or perhaps significant for the 
history of the tendencies or the taste of the time; but in general, 
since we are interested in these objects as art, we discover only what 
the painting would be if one habitually viewed it at that distance. 
In doing so we are performing a scientific experiment of a simple 
sort. Our action becomes more clearly scientific when certain effects 
are taken out of the pictures and made the subject of demonstra- 
tion samples such as are referred to in the course of this discussion. 
Such observations or trials are quite legitimate in testing some theory 
about a work of art, and they may have a larger value in clearing 
away misconceptions which might hinder the genuine artistic experi- 
ence of the work. But they, being made with some ulterior (scientific) 
purpose in mind, must not be allowed to replace the artistic mode 
of action, in which we view a painting for itself, led on by the 
instinctive interests aroused by it, not by some previously formu- 
lated notion which we intend to test in it. The decisive considera- 
tions, therefore, in explaining a certain kind of art, are those that 
are found in comprehensive but normal contact with it rather than 
in some extreme or special contact. Any theory of a certain type of 
art should, therefore, be based on what we see at normal viewing 
distance for that type. What I call the normal distance (really its 
upper limit) is the point at which one would be apt to stand for a 
general view of an easel-painting; it might be tentatively defined as 
being as close as possible without interfering with one’s ability to 
turn the eyes easily to any part of the picture. One takes this distance 
instinctively for a general view, and, judging from my own actions 
as well as from what I see of people in a gallery, it is at most from 
four to six feet for a good-sized easel-painting (say up to three by 
four feet in size), For Impressionist pictures the looseness of the 
drawing, and perhaps the narrow angle of view often adopted by 
the painter, may possibly increase this distance to six to eight feet. 
One does not necessarly remain at this distance, of course. While 
viewing the painting one will often move nearer than this “normal” 
distance which is for the general view. The normal distance does not 
depend on the technique, or the size of the spots of color, so much 
as on our instinctive need to view a work of art such as an easel- 
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painting both easily and intimately. A thing we like draws us to it. 

To take Signac’s work as an illustration, he apparently proposed 
it as making use of retinal fusion. But it does not really make use 
of this, for one does not view the picture, in experiencing it as a 
work of art, at the great distance necessary to cause fusion of the 
touches; these separate touches must have some other value. Of 
course this does not in itself deprive the pictures, or even the techni- 
cal device, of artistic value; it simply means that the theory of the 
artist is not valid in this respect, and that some, perhaps uncon- 
scious, compromise has taken place in his own viewing of the pic- 
tures. No matter what the artists’ theories were, I cannot believe 
that they themselves habitually enjoyed their pictures thus “from 
afar,” rather than at a more companionable distance; nor do I know 
of any statement in their letters which would imply that they did 
so. Signac’s work therefore seems to me to preclude accepting the 
notion that retinal fusion is of any basic importance for Neo- 
Impressionism. 

As a final possibility, Seurat’s painting, Sunday Afternoon on the 
Grande Jatte, in the Art Institute of Chicago, would seem to offer 
most nearly the conditions necessary for retinal fusion. Represent- 
ing in its viewpoint the most rigorous naturalistic Neo-Impression- 
ism, it also makes use of very small touches of paint, and the picture 
is so large, really outside the class of easel-paintings, that the normal 
viewing distance is unusually great. I find that I tend to take a posi- 
tion twelve to fourteen feet away for general viewing, and, despite 
the interesting information one may seek from distant views, one 
instinctively recognizes them as extreme and feels the need of re- 
turning within this “normal” distance. The size of the average 
strokes of pigment is slightly over one-eighth inch in width and vary- 
ing slightly in length. The smallest touches, however, are roughly 
equivalent to a dot one-sixteenth inch in diameter. At the “normal” 
distance, for my eye and in a fairly well-lighted gallery, these smallest 
dots fuse, or at least disappear. But the dots of average size, as well 
as the larger ones do not fuse, and we must conclude that retinal 
fusion, even in this painting, can at most be considered of only very 
limited importance, As we view separate sections of the picture we 
may of course move within the twelve foot distance, which limits 
still more its field of action.*® 


* The demonstration in Color News referred to above uses square dots measur- 


ing slightly less than 4g inch along the diagonal, therefore as small as the small- 
est dots in the painting; the text recommends “at least fifteen feet” for fusion, 
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Thus it is not surprising that in the Grande Jatte, contrary to 
what the text-books would imply, the dominant color of the chief 
areas is obtained by pigment of that hue. Where fusion takes place 
it does not usually result in the creation of an important color of 
the picture. A special case, which I think is typical of the general 
situation, occurs when small dots of one color are found in an area 
of another. For instance orange dots are scattered sparsely over the ~ 
green foreground, in the center, near the beginning of the sun-lit 
area. Whatever the artist’s reason for putting them here, we may 
simply ask what their effect is. From a close view we see them as 
orange dots which enliven and give warmth to the area; they do not 
fuse. When one retires to a short distance they are no longer per- 
ceptible, but I believe we should simply say that they disappear, 
for they seem to have no effect on the area; they have merely dropped 
out. Since it is difficult to show in the picture itself what the effect 
would be if the orange dots were not present, I have prepared a 
sample of two emerald green areas, over one of which some reddish 
orange dots are scattered, but not over the other. When one retires 
to a distance at which one cannot see the dots separately the two 
areas have no perceptible difference. In such a case one must either 
view the picture at close enough range to see these dots, in which 
case there is no fusion; or one must retire to a distance at which 


“fusion” takes place, in which case they have no effect. Thus very 
small dots, at least when relatively isolated, are subject to other 





and in a well-lighted room I find about 16 to 18 feet necessary. In the sample in 
Life referred to above the squares measure slightly under 4 inch, and a distance 
of 20 feet is recommended. In a study of variations in the appearance of dots 
of color at different distances, Laurence E. Schmeckebier determined also the 
distance at which two dots of different colors would fuse (in Archiv fiir die 
gesamte Psychologie, LXXXV, 1932). Each dot was a semi-circular area, the two 
when juxtaposed filling a complete circle about 42 inch in diameter. The author 
found that the distance required to produce fusion varied with the colors from 
about 3 to somewhat over 6 feet, the more nearly the colors approached being 
complementary the greater the distance required. If the ratio were the same under 
gallery conditions, a distance of from 6 to 12 feet would be necessary for the 
fusion of the smallest dots in the Grande Jatte. Photographers, familiar with a 
similar problem in making enlargements, assume on the basis of the resolving 
power of the eye that the “circle of confusion,” i.e. the largest area which is not 
seen as an area but which “fuses” into a point, is %o9 inch at a distance of 10 
inches (see Mack and Martin, p. 76). If two dots were to occupy this area, thus to 
fuse, each would have to remain not much above Yoo inch in size. At this ratio 
one would expect a distance of around g feet to be necessary for fusion of the 
smallest dots in the Grande Jatte. Perhaps dots of pigment on canvas fuse more 
easily, but the above evidence seems to confirm my experience that even for the 
smallest dots a distance of at least 8 to 10 feet is necessary to cause fusion. 
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visual factors than the mere complementary relationship of colors. 
(In the case of the orange dots, the variations studied by Schmecke- 
bier may be among these factors, since a distance from the painting 
of ten or twelve feet would be roughly at a point where orange dots 
of this size no longer appear clearly orange, according to his 
findings). 

In general, then, the color of areas or of light in the Grande Jatte 
is given by pigment of the appropriate hue applied directly to the 
canvas and seen for that hue, as for instance in the green or the 
yellow green of the grass or the dark purple of the lady’s dress at 
the right. Over this color are small touches of other colors, but unless 
there is some balance as to relative area it is chiefly the “ground” 
color that appears from a distance, as in the grass. In other areas 
there is an equal balance of spots and they in most cases are seen as 
separate, as in ordinary Impressionist painting. There are a few 
areas in which there is perhaps an important resultant color from 
fusion; for instance along the right (shaded) side of the central 
woman's skirt where there are approximately equal amounts of a 
red and a blue, perhaps producing a purple; or in the shadow on 
the ground under her dress. Incidentally, it is just in these two 
areas that, to my sensibility, the grating of the machinery becomes 
noticeable, I cannot help noticing, too, that the painting is more 
colorful from nearby than at the abnormal di::ance required for 
fusion in more important areas, such as the dress of the woman with 
the monkey. I take it that this is chiefly because additive (optical) 
mixtures are greyer than their constituent colors; being represented 
by straight lines across the color-circle, they thus lie nearer the 
center, representing a neutralizing or greying of the constituents. 
This fact is often overlooked, as when it is said that Seurat used 
touches of green and violet to avoid the grey of palette-mixtures; 
for the additive mixture of these colors would produce a good deal 
of grey, being indicated in Figure 1 along a line running from about 
the center of the sector marked Green to some point in the P-B half 
of the sector marked Purple. If the end is to avoid grey, retinal 
fusion is thus not the means, and perhaps it is the avoidance of black 
rather than grey that is meant in such statements, since pigment mix- 
tures of these colors would be quite dark. 

If the size of the dots and the normal viewing distance prevent 
fusion in most of this picture, the only other basis for supposing it 
to be effective would be the phenomenon of the persistence of retinal 
sensations, which, for example, causes a burning coal on the end of 
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a stick swung rapidly to appear to be a circle of fire. Seurat seems 
to have placed this phenomenon at the head of his ideas on tech- 
nique, beginning that section in his letter to Beaubourg referred 
to above with the statement, “The persistence of retinal sensations 
being given.” But it seems to me very questionable to assume that 
this phenomena will function satisfactorily in experiencing paint- 
ings. In particular, it seems to me that Seurat and others who have 
accepted the idea have overlooked the factors of context, purpose, 
and attention present in the situation of looking at a picture. It is 
true that sensations persist slightly on the retina and that this fact 
can be utilized in certain human purposes, as in the mixing of colors 
on the Maxwell disks or in producing movement in the figures of 
a picture projected on a screen, in Motion pictures. Here the context 
is one of expecting to see the transformation that takes place, the 
attention is orientated toward perceiving this effect, and the succes- 
sion of stimuli is so fast as to leave no choice. But in viewing a 
painting the attention is not directed toward causing the fusion of 
dots which are separately perceptible when looked at steadily; it is 
orientated toward seeing the picture thoroughly, broadly at one 
moment, in detail at another, and the result is naturally to perceive, 
in so far as we can, what the painter has done on the canvas. Effec- 
tive fusion from the persistence of retinal sensations would require 
movement of the eyes so that streams of light from two differently 
colored sets of dots would fall upon the same points of the retina 
in rapid succession, together with a set of the attention toward per- 
ceiving the resultant mixtures. The eyes can easily move that fast, 
but the attention, it seems to me, certainly blots out the intervening 
dots as the eye moves from one point of a picture to another; per- 
haps the colors of intervening spots enter the eye but they can hardly 
constitute what we “see,” and what happens in the course of the 
jumps which the eye makes can have no importance comparable 
to what is perceived in the moments of rest during which we take 
in the picture. In experiencing art the eye is merely an instrument 
in the service of conscious experience, and explanations which are 
based on its mere physical functioning (or, as sometimes is the case, 
on supposed defects of the eye) tend necessarily to be misleading if 
not fallacious. The idea that fusion in painting can be based on 
the persistence of retinal sensations is, therefore, not scientific, but 
pseudo-scientific, that is an idea adopted from the findings of science 
but without sufficient discrimination as to its relevance to the new 
situation in which it is to be used. 
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It may seem unlikely, at first sight, that artists themselves should 
sometimes be mistaken in their statements about art, more especially 
about their own work, but a more impartial attitude should correct 
such a belief; and we should, moreover, expect artists to vary as do 
other people in critical ability. While recognizing that his words 
may give us useful leads, a proper view of the complex situation we 
call art should forbid the assumption that the artist can always 
explain it correctly in all respects, even in the case of his own work. 
His statements must be viewed as critically as those of other inter- 
preters. The ideas presented here should likewise be impartially 


checked by others, and they are stated as briefly as possible with 
that end in view. 


Returning then to Impressionism in general, retinal fusion seems 
to have no place in it, but that does not mean that divided color 
is useless. It is important in that it allows a color, no matter how 
contrasting, to be introduced into an area of another color while 
still maintaining its own hue. Retinal fusion, as well as pigment 
mixing, would defeat this end. Thus the divided color is not a means 
to resultant colors; it is a means for recording colors in intimate 
association, in interpenetration, as it were, within a given area, 
while allowing each to be seen for what it is. This is a natural means 
to colorfulness of the picture, granted the naturalistic interest in 
light. In the Neo-Impressionist work the smallness of the touch al- 
lows more precise drawing of objects and a more careful “dosage” 
of the amounts of the respective colors; therein lies its value rather 
than in allowing a closer approach to retinal fusion. 

Second, it is possible that in some paintings, though perhaps not 
so often in those we today call Impressionist, something in the way 
of a “delusive blend” of colors takes place, in which a few touches 
of color in an area seem to give a tinge of that color to the whole 
area."! This is probably due to processes of attention rather than to 
retinal fusion, In Pissarro’s Place du Havre, Paris, of the Chicago 
Art Institute, strokes of light purple (lavender) perhaps help give a 
“cast” of that color to the cream colored third story wall of the build- 
ing at the right. The second story contains a near approach to retinal 
fusion of strokes. 

Third, it is possible that the concept of “luster,” as used by Roland 
Rood, is pertinent here. This refers to a flickering or shimmering 


’ effect which one may be conscious of when two areas or sets of spots 


4 See Roland Rood, Color and Light in Painting, ed. by George L. Stout, New 
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are presented to the attention simultaneously. An example affording 
a parallel to ordinary Impressionist painting would be that of small 
waves dancing in the sun on a moderately distant body of water, 
resulting in an apparent increase in active luminosity. This effect 
must, by the way, be distinguished from retinal fusion, and recalls 
rather the Talbot-Plateau Law, which deals with the situation in 
which one experiences rapid repeats of a stimulus, say a light which 
flashes intermittently. When the repeats are only so fast as to cause 
the light to appear as a flicker it appears brighter than when the 
speed is increased enough to cause fusion so that it appears steady. 
What has been said above about viewing a painting indicates that we 
should be skeptical about a literal application of the idea, but I 
think it possible that the presence to the attention of these contrast- 
ing touches constitutes a means of suggesting, in representation, 
though not of duplicating, some of nature’s effects related to the 
psychologist’s experiment. The expression of the vibrating quality 
of light, included in the summary of the Impressionistic technique 
above, may be due in part to this factor. The variety of the surface of 
the painting gives the impression that it is more colorful and lumi- 
nous than the pigments actually are. 

Finally, as regards the over-all effect of color in a given area, it 
seems to me that what takes place when touches of one color are | 
introduced into an area of another color, or when touches of two 
colors are set side by side, is not retinal fusion, but rather a kind of 
mental (not visual) averaging, for the area involved, of the colors or 
their values. That is, if some touches of ultramarine are introduced 
into an area of yellow, we see both sets of touches but we apprehend 
the area as having so much blue in it, or as being so much darker 
in this case. This is a process of the mind rather than of the retina, 
and this explanation would thus locate the phenomenon in the 
realm of conscious attention, rather than in the realm of mere sen- 
sation, which seems to me preferable since the touches are quite 
perceptible to the attention. Psychological studies show that the set 
of the attention is very important in determining the experience one 
gets from a complex area, and in viewing Impressionist paintings 
our attention does not neglect the richness and variety of color in 
the individual touches. If divided color has its effect through mental 





York, 1941, pp. 112 ff. This book, by a son of the O. N. Rood noted above, 
although not prepared for publication by the author, who died in 1927, and 
perhaps for that reason obscure in spots, contains a great amount of empirical 
observation of effects of light and color. 

*E. G. Bills, General Experimental Psychology, pp. 35-36. 
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processes, it means, however, that divisionism does not depend on 
the peculiarities of color relations and would apply to black and 
white as well. In fact, Seurat’s crayon drawings seem to me not only 
to surpass, for sheer quality, his paintings, but to demonstrate with 
equal force the essentials of his technique; they consist, in effect, of 
tiny touches of black and white which create wonderfully rich and 
luminous areas. Their darks furnish many a “sable silvered,” and 
that phrase could stand as symbol for the whole principle involved. 
(According to the theory of retinal fusion the elder Hamlet's beard 
should be called nothing but grey, but I think that term would be 
less correct; the poet’s phrase more completely as well as more vividly 
renders a concrete visual effect.) As regards the average tone of an 
area made up of black and white strokes or dots, we say it is grey, 
but the concrete visual reality is: a sable silvered, a silver sabled—or, 
for colors, a green empurpled, and the like. 

The summary of the Impressionist technique given above can 
therefore stand as essentially correct; retinal fusion would deprive 
this technique of most of its value. Due to its apparent basis in 
science the idea has had a persistent life, but it obscures rather than 
illuminates what happens in the pictures, The only value of the 
theory has been the curious practical one of helping to quiet the 
conventional mind, offended at first by the roughness and broken 
color, with its message of good cheer: that science is at work here, 
and that one should go off to a distance. Comforted by this thought 
the average man can continue his inspection from near at hand. 
The theory’s value has thus lain only in accomplishing its own con- 
tradiction. By telling people they should stand back it encouraged 
them to stay up close—as they should. 


Northwestern University 





THE SCIENCE OF ART HISTORY 


BY SAMUEL CAUMAN 


HE young men and women of our colleges study little but 

science. There was a tendency before the war for students to 
devote themselves more and more to the sciences. What was once 
the tendency is now the central and decisive educational fact. Many 
teachers of the humanities are alarmed. 

The danger, they tell us, is that we lose the war in the realm of 
the spirit. The civilization for which we fight and the civilized 
values which fascists everywhere destroy may disappear under too 
complete a mobilization for their defense. Too much science, too 
little history, literature, music, will give us a generation skilled and 
strong in dealing with the world but without the human wisdom to 
guide its strength. Many perils face us, from total social chaos at 
worst to cultural starvation at best, unless something is done to 
maintain more balance in our educational diet. Science must be 
humbled. Its influence must be counteracted by permeating youth 
with the broadly human attitudes that can be developed only by 
acquaintance with the great literature and art of the past. 

A sober consideration will not justify these fears, nor will it justify 
such a program. If the trend toward scientific education is perma- 
nent, as I believe it is, the answer is not to fight science but to come 
to terms with it, perhaps even to suxrender. Social chaos is, indeed, 
a world danger for the post-war period, We must use all the knowl- 
edge and skill at our command in order to avoid it. We must resolve 
all conflicts, not cherish them—and certainly not create new conflicts. 
If there is a conflict between scientific and liberal education, as both 
are now conducted, something is wrong, and not necessarily with 
science. 

The war may seem a fallow period in the realm of education, but 
it is not. Colleges and universities, all over the country, are making 
ready not only for a normal crop of high school graduates but for 
a great army of young men returned from the war. The government 
will send to college every serviceman who wants to go who was 
under twenty-five when he entered the service. How will we deal 
with these young men? There is general recognition that the needs 
of their predecessors were not fully, or even adequately, met. The 
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colleges and universities are busily reexamining their own entire 
structure and purpose. It is important that they come up with the 
right answers. 

Teachers of the humanities will be in a position to do great 
service. After a long and grinding technical training, without rest 
and without alleviation by the ordinary amenities of civilian life, 
after an arid military existence, after the horrors of combat, the 
college students of tomorrow will want some of the things they have 
missed, But they will not accept them on any terms. We shall 
probably find them far more aggressive and demanding than boys 
were before the war. The opportunity that teachers have will also 
be a challenge. If we are to meet the challenge, we must estimate 
correctly the new situation in education. One thing above all we 
must recognize, and that is the quality and temper of American 
youth. This is a serious generation. It knows no more answers than 
it may be expected to know, but it intends to find them out. Not 
even those who can afford it will seek a life of cultivated leisure. 
The community of gourmets and dilettantes is shrinking; and it is 
no longer the task of teachers of the liberal arts to provide recruits. 

This is the crux of the situation in education; and, as a result, a 
new orientation in liberal arts teaching is needed. In the United 
States, liberal arts departments have had a dual role: to disseminate 
knowledge, and to equip youths with those interests and tastes which 
make for a graceful and polite existence. I think that this second 
portion of our task not only colored the whole, but even became 
the dominant contribution to the life of the country. To adjust 
ourselves to making a very different contribution will not be easy, 
for five centuries of accumulated tradition have shaped this frame- 
work for liberal arts teaching. The Adam of our breed was the 
Renaissance humanist, who not only gathered together and organ- 
ized the classical heritage of the western world but made Italian 
princelings polished and worldly. I do not believe that we ought 
to refrain from exerting a civilizing influence—far from it—but I 
do believe that we ought to work within a different framework, to 
allow cultivated interests and tastes to develop as a by-product of 
something else. 

For the new youth is going to ask of the teacher of philosophy, of 
literature, of art, precisely what it asks of the teacher of physics, of 
chemistry, of economics: genuine answers to real problems. It will 
demand information about how the world is constructed and how 
the world moves. Youth has to rebuild the world; and it wants to 
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do it, not haphazardly and at random, but knowing what it is 
doing, with understanding and purpose. If the liberal arts will 
actually help students to understand the world, students will re- 
spond, and the future of the liberal arts will be assured. If the liberal 
arts do not help students to understand the world, no amount of 
propaganda for the humanities or against the sciences will keep the 
humanities from being a sideshow in the educational theater. 

What is to be done in the future that was not done in the past, 
in order that liberal arts education play its most useful and con- 
structive role in the postwar world? 

Much is to be done. First of all, students must be taught the truth. 
Not our idea of the truth, not the truth in some higher sense, but 
the actual truth as near as we can come to it. And in order to teach 
the truth, teachers must find it out. We must—and must recognize 
that this is what we do—make of our work an objective inquiry into 
nature. As matters are now, we seek to “stimulate” students, to de- 
velop their powers, to help them reach the intellectual level at which 
they can construct a “point of view.” We do this because we believe 
that we operate in fields where our theories can neither be proved 
nor disproved, where there are many opinions and points of view, 
where each point of view is entitled to public expression, and where 
conflicting opinions have equal validity. We believe, in short, that 
it is impossible to know very much, but that we can and should keep 
our intellectual muscles in good shape. We have got to rid ourselves 
of these notions. They are not true. 

We are practitioners of a science that developed far and fast 
during its early stages, and that has, since, developed so slowly in 
its essential thinking that every daughter science has passed it by. 
The humanities are the original scientific studies of the modern 
world. Petrarch was the spiritual father of Galileo. In the humanistic 
studies of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries are the parent seeds 
of all modern scientific thought. 

The Renaissance humanists boldly pitted their thought against 
the weight of authoritarian tradition. They were the first to exercise, 
in concert, the positive curiosity that is the hallmark of modern 
scientific attitudes. When they compared and examined ancient 
manuscripts, piling labor on labor to discover what was authentic 
and what spurious, gathering coins and inscriptions. to get correct 
information from original sources, they invented modern experi- 
mental scientific method. Their critical and rational habits of 
thought, fundamentally opposed to the mystical thinking of the 
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Middle Ages, created the atmosphere in which the natural sciences 
could begin their momentous development. 

The humanists felt that they were liberating men from darkness 
and ignorance. They tried to clear away the jungle growth from 
classical antiquity and to set up a purified classical heritage as a 
guide and model, unaware that their innovations would tend to 
break down the finality of any set of values. 

Their new methods of work guided their intellectual successors, 
the builders of science. Their literary successors, on the other hand, 
were guided by their set of cultural values. The forms that the 
humanists so eagerly embraced entrenched themselves long beyond 
the period of their revolutionary vigor. By the middle of the six- 
teenth century, humanism had thinned out into classicism and be- 
come a burden on intellectual development. Classicism enthroned 
the Greek and Latin classics in the school curriculum, imposed 
Ciceronian periods on literary style and set up Plato and a revalu- 
ated Aristotle as the models of philosophical thought. The classicists 
tried to impose on the world an order that, once of supreme signifi- 
cance, now existed mainly in their own elegant and stylized minds. 
Methods of work invented by the humanists passed into the hands 
of the new workers in science, who, using these tools, set about dis- 
covering the real order of the world. 

Science is a method; it is not a field. Scientific method is appli- 
cable to all fields. It is the tool with which we find things out. If 
we make proper use of it, art history and biology will become again, 
as once they were, two not dissimilar branches of natural philosophy. 
The distinction between scientific and non-scientific studies will have 
no meaning when we make such use as “scientists” have made of 
the intellectual tools which the humanists invented. 

“Science,” as we commonly use the word, is a misnomer. We use 
it to refer to fields, to mathematics, physics, chemistry and biology. 
Actually, a great many workers in these fields are not scientists; they 
do not systematically organize and test human knowledge. They 
absorb, and pass on to students, a body of “scientific” culture. 
Science, to them, is essentially a set of values. Similarly, there are 
workers in the field of the humanities who are scientists in the sense 
that they push forward the boundaries of human knowledge and 
test their results. Nevertheless, physicists, chemists and biologists 
have obvious justice on their side when they arrogate to themselves 
the title “scientist” and deny that title to literary scholars and art 
historians. 
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Literary scholars and art historians make little use of scientific 
method. We use it as the humanists did—in literary detective work 
and in connoisseurship. Here we have developed refined and precise 
techniques. We display the closest and most scrupulous reasoning, 
and devise proofs as rigorous as any physicist’s. We shape the ideas 
in our heads according to the facts in the world. 

A different set of scruples seems to bind us when we emerge into 
a larger realm of ideas. We impose orders on the world which, today, 
hardly exist even in our own minds. The test we apply is conformity 
to traditional thought, not conformity to the facts of experience. 
We do not ask: do our ideas conform to what we find in the world? 
We insist that the world must follow one set (or another) of eternally 
true laws set forth by ancient authority. 

When I took freshman English, I was persuaded to find Aristotle’s 
four causes everywhere; and my teacher, by dint of an extraordinarily 
involved chain of thought, triumphantly clothed The Brothers 
Karamazov and David Copperfield in the three unities. He was an 
able and intelligent teacher, too; but I submit that these two great 
nineteenth century novels have no structure whatsoever. Many of 
us still seek to compel an unwilling body of art to obey Aristotle’s 
Metaphysics and De Anima. We are very much behind the times. 
Four hundred years ago, natural scientists had to turn their backs 
on Aristotle. 

To follow Aristotle, in the twentieth century A.D., is bad enough. 
To pervert Aristotle, in a desperate and mechanical way, is far 
worse. Aristotle is a respectable thinker. With his predecessors, he 
brought organized thought from a magical to a natural level. He 
taught the world how to come to grips with ideas. We can come to 
grips with his, and, in view of what is known now, refute them or 
salvage useful kernels of truth. 

My freshman English teacher was not coming to grips with Aris- 
totle. If the three unities of Greek drama apply also to The Brothers 
Karamazov they will apply to anything, and, therefore, have lost 
whatever concrete, specific reference to the world that Aristotle gave 
them. In short, they have lost their meaning. It is not possible to 
come to grips with ideas which have been stretched beyond their 
elastic limit to be made to apply at all costs, even though they have 
little bearing. Ideas so stretched cannot be shown to be either right 
or wrong. 

It is characteristic of our writing about art, literature and music 
that the theories we develop can rarely be shown to be either right 
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or wrong. Our theories cannot be tested. They are so abstract and 
have so little direct bearing that, to be understood, they must- be 
interpreted. On the other hand, it is characteristic of useful theories 
that they can be tested, shown to be either right or wrong. Any 
other kind of theory is scientifically valueless. It may have other 
kinds of value; it may unleash interesting discussion or reveal pene- 
trating insights. But, mainly, those who spin theories essentially out 
of their heads are either playing games or, at all costs, are defending 
a blindly adhered to set of values with whatever intellectual weapons 
come to hand. 

There is too much at stake in the world, right now, for historians 
of art or historians of anything else to spend their time playing 
games. The need for a tenable set of values is so great and so urgent 
that we would do well to discard ideas which cannot withstand the 
rigors of scientific analysis. 

That history is, or can be, a science is denied by many distin- 
guished thinkers. The question is central in modern philosophical 
discussions. The more recent writings of John Dewey, and the writ- 
ings of a number of his followers, have devoted much argument 
to the view that knowledge of historical reality is ultimately im- 
possible. Their arguments, however, demonstrate equally that all 
other knowledge is ultimately impossible: physics and astronomy 
cannot be known. It is not of special importance, therefore, that 
history is in their sense unknowable. The order of knowledge which 
physicists and astronomers hold may be considered adequate for 
historians and economists. Such knowledge is sufficiently reliable 
for the building of a dam or the launching of a ship; in ordinary 
practical life it may be trusted. 

Is it possible for art historians and economists to acquire knowl- 
edge of that order? It is not only possible; it has been done. The 
main job for writers in the field of the arts and the social sciences is 
to make correct thinking and method the common and universal 
practice, to integrate the results of such thinking and method into 
a body of knowledge more or less acceptable to every one. 

It is true that historical events are so complicated that they defy 
mathematical statement. It is true, also, that certain kinds of con- 
trolled experiments, at hand to physicists, are denied historians. 
Historical situations are unique, in a sense. They cannot be repeated 
in the same way that a situation can be repeated involving the 
behavior of billiard balls under external force. Historians have 
constantly to resort to the method followed by physicists and astrono- 
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mers in a similar fix: the method of hypothesis and verification, 

Anthropologists have used this method to establish the general 
pattern of social development from primitive to advanced levels. 
When, in the last century, it was found that certain tribes desig- 
nated blood relationships by two sets of names, one set correspond- 
ing to actual marriage institutions and tracing relationship through 
the father, the other without such correspondence and tracing rela- 
tionship through the mother, the hypothesis was advanced that the 
second set was an after-image of an earlier form of social organiza- 
tion. The discovery that the second set corresponded to the actual 
institutions of more primitive tribes verified the hypothesis and 
pointed toward another hypothesis: that both stages were the liv- 
ing past of all the more advanced peoples of the earth. Ample 
demonstration was found in the epic and legendary literature of 
Europe and Asia. It was then possible to lay down an important 
general principle, as true as any other principle that is true: that 
human language, art and law persist beyond the period of the 
institutions to which they belong. This principle may be used as 
a tool for analyzing the past. With it, we may make controlled 
predictions, as it were, about the past, and, by means of research, 
find that our predictions were correct. 

Art historians are not unaccustomed, particularly in the field of 
archeology, to finding things out by such methods. There is little 
need, here, and less space, to elaborate examples. One, both recent 
and familiar, will suffice: Erwin Panofsky’s remarkable two volume 
work on Albrecht Diirer. 

Panofsky first considers Diirer in his youth, his formative period, 
as a kind of stationary object, the product of all the influences that 
can be found to bear. The young Diirer is considered from all angles, 
with constant reference to the social framework within which we 
discover him. Then Panofsky makes his stationary object move, 
allows Diirer to develop his own characteristic pattern of motion, 
his own life within the larger life of the community to which he 
belonged. The scheme of procedure may remind us of that in a 
biological textbook, where first an animal is described, then its 
habitat, then its behavior. Like the psychoanalysts, Panofsky con- 
centrates far more than ordinary effort in dealing with Dicer the 
child and adolescent; but the method of combining external ma- 
terials with information from Diirer’s pictures and journal makes 
the reader feel himself to be on firmer ground than he is with 
psychoanalysts. 
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Farther on in the book, where Diirer is carrying graphic tech- 
nique to a new level of maturity, his work is considered from a 
technical standpoint. Later, a philosopher and the consort of 
philosophers, Diirer is considered from another and essentially philo- 
logical standpoint: what is he saying? how is his graphic language 
to be translated into the language of words? Diirer is analyzed from 
all angles; no important avenue of approach is omitted. 

Throughout, many small hypotheses are put forward, subjected to 
test, accepted or rejected. Fitted together, buttressing one another, 
they accumulate to form a fully convincing psychic portrait of a 
man remote from us in time and in thinking. The book is a sequence 
of controlled predictions about the past. An erudite and orderly 
scholar, using the methods of biological and historical science, has 
put on firm ground our understanding of a great artist. 

Panofsky, in this book, does not state his fundamental assump- 
tions, nor, in a work of this kind, is there any need that he do so. 
However, the assumptions that art historians make are rarely stated 
explicitly and are only sporadically subjected to test—usually by 
rival art historians. Explicit statement is desirable on two counts; 
we ought to be completely aware of what we are doing, and we 
ought to make our methods easily available for future use by our- 
selves and others, so that knowledge may be deepened and ex- 
panded. Subjecting our hypotheses to test cuts down the margin of 
error, keeps us from going too far astray, gives us a solid ground 
from which we may proceed further. 

Our application of scientific method to art history may be ran- 
dom and incomplete, but what application we have made has been 
the source of our greatest strength: our feeling for history, and for 
style. More than other historians we tend to feel actions and events 
as caused, institutions as historically evolved, the style of man-made 
objects as rooted in the social experience of the people who made 
them. Our great failure has been in esthetic analysis; and our short- 
comings there, because such analysis is involved at almost every 
level of the work we do, have confused and muddied the rest of art 
history. 

That failure has been due to the fact that we do not subject 
concepts about art and about history to the same critical and his- 
torical analysis to which we subject art objects. Nor will we over- 
come that failure until we make the scientific approach to art his- 
tory conscious, deliberate and thorough. 

We may consider here one question which, since Plato, has been 
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important to estheticians, the question of artistic inspiration. Plato 
gave a supernatural answer. The artist was possessed by a daimon: 
he did not do his work himself but was the medium through which 
some more powerful agency wrought its creative will. This inter- 
pretation was born of previous beliefs. Before the Greeks, in ancient 
Egypt and Mesopotamia, objects made by artists were believed to 
have the most extraordinary properties: they were bound up with 
enchantments and spells; they controlled the spirits of the dead. 
Artists were mere hands for the gods. And before the Egyptians and 
Mesopotamians—as among savage tribesmen today—the work of art 
was a magic instrument, “medicine,” by means of which all the 
mysterious powers of nature could be manipulated by men. 

Plato’s answer was based not merely on traditional belief but on 
observation of a common human experience. When we have been 
carried way by excitement, or, in a rash moment, have thrown 
away a month's salary at the races, we say, in our more controlled 
after moments, “What possessed me? It was not I who did that. 
That was someone else.” Plato made a still further contribution. He 
recognized a new function of the artist. The pre-Greek artist had 
merely done something; the Greek artist was also saying something. 
When the god acted through the artist, the artist was saying some- 
thing true. 

Today, it is quite common for historians of art and culture to 
make an analysis very close to Plato’s, to assert, for instance, that 
artists are hands for the Zeitgeist, chips in the wave of the future 
or the past, and that their work is the Zeitgeist made palpable. The 
kernel of truth does not relieve the irrationality of such a state- 
ment. Physicists and politicians, like artists, are often carried away 
by enthusiasm in performing their work. No one, however—at least 
in the United Nations—regards them as having been possessed by 
a daimon. Statements of that kind, when they refer to such prosaic 
people as physicists and politicians, are recognized to be unscientific 
and out of date. The colder language of historical science would 
say that artists are part of their culture; they influence it and are 
influenced by it. This is hardly a full statement of the relations 
between artists and their environment; but it is a useful beginning. 

Art history, like social history and literary history, is now at the 
stage of psychology before Wundt or chemistry before Lavoisier. It 
is poised on the verge of far-reaching scientific development, but is 
still mainly dealt with in terms of philosophical speculation. Specu- 
lative philosophy is a prerequisite to science. It is knowledge at the 
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level of intelligent guess, and is needed for the purpose of defining 
method. It constantly points the way toward new scientific develop- 
ment. Unfortunately, philosophical ideas are not always discarded 
when they have served their historic purpose. Then, in appearing 
to provide a substitute for experience, they hinder scientific de- 
velopment. Freud was a speculative philosopher who laid the foun- 
dations of a new field of science. Freudian cultists have made a 
fetish of Freud’s ideas and have hindered that science from attain- 
ing its proper growth. 

Philosophical concepts have now become inadequate for dealing 
with art history and esthetics; they stifle progress. Estheticians are 
still engaged in searching for unimpeachable definitions of “beauty” 
and determinations of the timeless realities of art, despite the fact that 
historical study has shown no such realities or relationships are 
timeless. 

The work of estheticians, however, has had a result of no mean 
value. It has focused attention on a limited and apparently unambi- 
tious problem: what are the actual relations that exist between a 
spectator and a work of art? Art historians have been guided to the 
converse question: what are the relations between the artist and 
society? 

A scientific historical approach to both hese questions will yield 
the basis for a sound science of art histovy. A sound science of art 


history will bring within the scope of positive knowledge facts about 
the organisation of phenomena at the opposite end of the scale from 
the phenomena of mechanics. It will help strip the mystery from 
even the highest levels of human experience. 


Cambridge, Mass. 





A STATEMENT ON THE PRACTICE OF 
ART COURSES* 


BY A COMMITTEE OF THE COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION 


HE existence of the average college art department presents 

an inconsistency which educators have generally overlooked. 
The innumerable experiments, studies and grants made possible by 
philanthropic institutions for the integration of art courses in gen- 
eral education have apparently been of little avail. The purpose of 
a liberal education is to round out the intellectual and imaginative 
faculties of the individual. Yet art courses in many colleges have 
been segregated and isolated and in some have been regarded as 
extra-curricular activities for the non-academic or “artistically 
inclined” student. They have lost contact with the greater humanity 
and greater variety which the artist is constantly presenting to the 
world. This has come about largely as the result of an administra- 
tive policy which “makes a place” for art in the curriculum without 
seeing to it that these courses function properly in relation to other 
fields of knowledge. 

The committee in its deliberations has found that it is dealing 
with ideas and purposes which should be clarified and brought sharp- 
ly to the attention of educators and administrators. In the hope 
that all those concerned with postwar education may see the vi- 
tality which practical art courses can impart to the humanities 
through shaping the imagination, it is especially concerned to make 
clear the desirability of incorporating the practice of art courses in 
the sequence of study, believing that a plan outlining a method of 
instruction can very well be submitted after the approval of the 
statement, 

Until quite recently the usual sequence of art education has been: 
“practical art” courses for the middle school; “art appreciation” 


* Recognizing that different approaches to the teaching of art in our colleges 
exist, the officers of the College Art Association sponsored two Committees to 
present statements concerning the History and the Practice of Art. This report 
of Mr. Mangravite’s independent committee supplements the statement of Mr. 
Meiss’ committee on “A Statement on the Place of the History of Art in the 
Liberal Arts Curriculum” published in the March 1944 issue of the CotLece Art 
JourNaL. At this critical moment in the evolution of the teaching of the Humani- 
ties in this country, the officers and directors of the Association are particularly 
glad to publish this statement. S$. McK. C. 
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courses for the high school; “art history” courses for colleges; and 
courses in “aesthetics” for universities—a sort of table d’héte 
dinner, with each course served after an interval of two to three 
years. No wonder so many college men and women have demon- 
strated sensibilities deficient in balanced “vitamin” content. It is 
not difficult to conceive what might have happened to the academic 
education of the young had the three R’s been conducted in the 
same manner of interrupted continuity. 

Quite recently, the president of one of the major eastern colleges 
expressed the belief that a college was not the proper place to teach 
the practice of art, and that a liberal education should confine itself 
to teaching the history and the theory of art. This conception gov- 
erns the art curricula in many of our colleges. It is not uncommon 
among educators to measure the significance of art in terms of 
historical facts, thus attempting to set up a scientific sequence. 
This confusion is still imbedded in the minds and dispositions of 
most college-trained men and women. Individually, they are de- 
tached from the subject and, collectively, they feel no common 
ground for interest in it. They have been taught to look at art 
under the cloak of history only. 

Art history is much needed because it helps the student to appre- 
ciate the good friends that he has learned to know through their 
individual works of art. In so far as it helps the student to under- 
stand the thoughts and feelings of historical periods, it might ad- 
vantageously be synchronized with his other studies in history. In 
so far as it is essential to an understanding of the fundamental 
motives of art, and in so far as it throws light on the thought 
and feeling of particular artists, it should be closely integrated with 
practice courses. 

Visual statements cannot be grasped wholly out of historical facts. 
The idea of realizing a truth during the act of speaking and writing 
is familiar to everyone. Similarly the experience of arranging ideas 
visually by shape, space, color and texture will make it possible for 
the student to organize both thought and emotion. It will enable 
him to see further and feel more keenly than historical interpreta- 
tions permit. 

The vast strides made in visual presentation (graphic, pictorial 
and cinematographic) have as yet found little place in education, It 
has remained for the training courses—that is, practical courses— 
instituted hurriedly under war necessities to point the way and prove 
that the student not only reaches many objectives faster but learns 
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his material more thoroughly by a fresh and inventive participation. 

This committee contemplates a series of courses in visual studies 
as a required part of education, taught by artist-educators, trained 
alike in pictorial knowledge and contemporary psychology. A single 
course cannot provide an understanding of art any more than a 
single year can suffice for an adequate education. The student 
acquires an attitude toward art only over a period of time. Is it 
fair to suppose that any specific number of courses in elementary 
schools, in secondary schools, or in colleges will furnish the student 
with a fully developed philosophy of art? There is no limit to the 
development of the attitude with which art may be apprehended 
any more than there is a limit to the growth of culture. The aim 
of this series would be to present to the student, from primary 
school to university, a cumulative visual conception, through analysis 
and practice of the elements that compose a work of art, with 
emphasis on the structural principles by which the arts are formu- 
lated. In this way, his ability to acquire general knowledge through 
the eye and by practice would be heightened and expanded. In other 
words, instruction by word would be broadened to include instruc- 
tion by sight—a broadening which is bound to have its effect not 
only on the student while in school but afterwards as a fully func- 
tioning member of society. 

The aim of this process of education would be to concentrate on 
seeing and doing as a two-way means of intelligent communication. 
In any kind of teaching, communicable elements become important 
factors, as they are the teaching elements. 

Entirely apart from its value as an educational tool, Art, as a 
subject for study, is of growing consequence to the colleges. Recent 
surveys in the United States have shown that there is a greater 
popular interest in art than anywhere in Europe since the middle 
ages. This interest is reflected in periodicals, in the increased use of 
pictorial symbols by business and industry, in the rapid expansion 
of museum attendance and in the mass methods by which art is 
marketed and held before the public’s attention. It is potentially 
so mighty that it may well determine its own course unless our edu- 
cational system is prepared to meet the challenge of guiding it. Art 
education must be regarded from such a practical, forward-looking 
point of view. 

It will be necessary to provide the means, perhaps along the lines 
already suggested, whereby young men and women of college calibre 
may know something of the substance upon which art theory is 
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founded. Their scholarship will be worth little if it cannot con- 
tribute to better living. It will be worth much if the average college 
student is prepared to exercise the taste with which his superior 
intelligence and training should endow him. This committee be- 
lieves that the practice of art is a desirable part of his training. Al- 
though the belief is not supported by a large amount of case evi- 
dence, the experience of one large secondary school, where a mini- 
mum of art is required of all students, indicates that a significant 
development of taste occurs readily when the student can come to 
grips with the subject by rounding out his study with practical work. 
Some of the smaller colleges and a growing number of western col- 
leges are groping toward a new curriculum that includes the tech- 
nical practice of art. 

Perhaps of less importance to the general student but of vastly 
greater importance to a few individuals with latent creative quali- 
ties is the opportunity of “finding themselves” through practical 
training in their formative years. Too often the discovery comes too 
late for their imaginations to feed on the knowledge gained simul- 
taneously in other fields. Too rarely can they continue this parallel 
development in the mature range of college study. 

This is why art should not begin in college. It should start in the 
middle school years when the intellectual and imaginative faculties 
are nascent and receptive. In the lower grades, thinker and doer 
are inseparable in the practitioner. From that period on, the think- 
ing and the doing should be carried on with the identical growing 
continuity practiced in the teaching of languages, mathematics, 
sciences, etc., thus fillmg the void which has been cause for much 
of the dilemma in college art education. Thinking and doing are 
as inseparable and helpful to the understanding and appreciation of 
art as are study and debate to the development of logical thought. 
Our outworn system of college art education has made sharp dis- 
tinctions between those two complementary elements. The result, 
as exemplified by most college graduates, is an indictment of that 
system of education. Today the average college sophomore’s knowl- 
edge of art and his standards of artistic taste parallel those of an 
eighth-grade student. He has been given little opportunity to im- 
prove on the notions acquired at that age. In knowledge and ex- 
perience, his art courses, if he has had any, have not kept pace with 
his growing sensibilities. Scholastically, they have been far below 
his academic subjects, 
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The obstacles are many which prevent art from becoming a 
continuous study from primary school to university. The college 
entrance system and the credit system are two serious impediments 
from the point of view of the student’s fundamental growth in edu- 
cation. They are practical means leading to no constructive ends. 
They have engendered false concepts, and they have failed to awaken 
the student to the advantages of learning for the sake of learning. 
Young college men and women have accepted these systems for the 
sake of the “advancement” they afford and in place of the knowl- 
edge and understanding which they fail to bestow. It has been as- 
sumed that any knowledge which can be discussed philosophically 
is liberal. As already noted, it has likewise been assumed in some 
quarters that the acquisition of knowledge acquired through manual 
activity has a limiting effect. It is construed as being vocational 
rather than broadening. We question whether this assumption is 
accurate. Science, unaccompanied by laboratory investigation, is 
difficult to assimilate. Literature when studied without practice in 
writing is less readily understood. The emotional and philosophical 
problems met in the practice of visual art (whether this is con- 
cerned with drawing, painting, sculpture, architecture, or all of 
them) enable a student to see similar problems which have faced the 
visual thinkers of other times. 

In the planning for postwar liberal arts courses, educators must 
give considerable and unbiased thought to the educational oppor- 
tunities which visual education offers. Will they build with due 
regard for these educational opportunities or will they continue to 
teach almost entirely by older out-dated methods? Will they fail to 
explore the possibilities of a new medium? Will they continue to 
separate the “art” courses from the main core of the curriculum 
or will they sense the immediate and vitalizing role that a new visual 
technique can play? 

This committee doubts anyone’s ability to understand culture 
without taking part in it. Should not postwar planning develop its 
educational possibilities, even if this means that many colleges must 
make radical changes in order to achieve art instruction that is more 
consequential, better correlated, and more truly relevant to the 
subject taught? 

PEPPINO MANGRAVITE, Chairman, Artist, Instructor, The Cooper 
Union and Columbia University 
GeEorGE Bipp.e, Artist 
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Jean Cuarvor, Artist, Instructor, University of Georgia 

BarTLetr H. Hayes, Jr., Director, Addison Gallery of Ameri- 
can Art, Andover, Massachusetts 

DANrEL CATTON Ricu, Director of Fine Arts, The Art Institute 
of Chicago 

BOARDMAN RoBINsSON, Artist, Director Art School, Colorado 
Springs Fine Arts Center 

Epwarp W. Root 

FRANKLIN C. WATKINS, Artist, Instructor, Pennsylvania Academy 
of Fine Arts 





THE AMERICAN ART RESEARCH COUNCIL 
AND THE COLLEGES 


BY ALFRED H. BARR, JR. 


rue is a magazine probably unknown to the readers of the 

COLLEGE ArT JOURNAL. Yet 600,000 American men buy True 
every month and read its stories of war and sport. This month the 
editors of True with genuine enthusiasm are publishing a color 
reproduction of a Winslow Homer watercolor. Fifth Avenue and 
58th Street is spiritually many thousands of miles from True, but if 
you look in the highly fashionable windows of Bergdorf Goodman, 
you will find paintings by Winslow Homer. Nothing could seem 
less chic in appearance than these dark unmodish pictures placed 
where one might expect the window dresser to have used a Dali or a 
Bérard. This month, too—and this news transcends the popular and 
the fashionable—a long awaited, definitive monograph on Winslow 
Homer has been published. 

These three events help triangulate the dimensions and the dif- 
ferent levels of the rising interest in American art. There are many 
reasons for this interest, some circumstantial, some spiritual. Cul- 
turally our country is coming of age. We have nearly lost our 
colonial state of mind which led to a regrettable neglect of our own 
art and, by reaction, to a brash, chauvinistic exaggeration of its 
virtues. We are no longer (I hope) nervously asking ourselves, Have 
we an American art? as if modern civilization permitted a school of 
painting as isolated and integral as that of 14th century Siena. But 
as members of the College Art Association we may well ask ourselves 
the question: Have we a body of scholars adequate in numbers and 
well enough equipped in training, experience, and conviction to 
carry on studies in the history of American art with the same mag- 
nificent energy and skill expended by American authorities on 
Egyptian archeology or Romanesque sculpture? 

In various ways colleges and the College Art Association have 
shown a very active interest in American art, In spite of financial 
handicaps the Association between 1929 and 1941 published Par- 
nassus which ran more or less popular articles in the American field, 
particularly on living artists; during the early years of this period 
the Association sent on tour many exhibitions of American art; 
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and from 1933 to 1937 it published the Index of 20th Century Ameri- 
can Artists, a valuable reference scries of condensed monographs 
with lists and bibliographies. The Jndex in fact anticipated some of 
the program of the American Art Research Council. 

The colleges themselves also greatly increased their interest during 
the past decade, Robert Goldwater's useful article, “The Teaching 
of Art in the Colleges of the United States” (C.A.J. II, 4, Supplement)! 
reveals an extraordinary growth in the number of undergraduate 
courses on American art—extraordinary partly because even ten 
years ago there were so few. In 1900 there was only one American 
course out of 140 courses in the history of art. By 1920 there were 
eight American courses, a little over tvo percent of the total, a ratio 
which grew steadily more one-sided until 1933 when the trend was 
radically reversed. By 1940 the number of American courses had 
more than quadrupled, coming to 40 out of 795 (over five percent) 
as compared with 128 in classical archaeology and 107 in medieval 
art. This sudden demand seems to have raised certain practical 
problems: recently a college asked the secretary of the College Art 
Association for the names of teachers equipped to give undergradu- 
ate courses in American art history, but the secretary found that 
among more than a hundred registered candidates for teaching posi- 
tions none had specialized in the American field though two had 
thought their studies in American art serious enough to mention. 

Professor Goldwater does not give statistics about graduate courses 
but one can roughly gauge the amount of serious, scholarly interest 
in American art among university art historians by a brief analysis 
of articles in the Art Bulletin which is at once the most important 
production of the College Art Association and the chief vehicle of 
its members’ learned publication. 

Since it was founded in 1918 the Art Bulletin has published 
over 400 articles of which about a dozen were in the American 
field. Of these half were on architecture (four of them on the Buf- 
fington problem). The articles on American painting and sculpture 
were so few that they may be listed. Up through 1925, there were 
four appreciative essays: “J. Alden Weir,” “The American School,” 
“Roy Sheldon,” and “The Drawings of Benjamin West.” Since 1925, 
almost twenty years ago, there have been two American articles, 
one a summary of formal changes in recent American painting, the 
other a study of “Trumbull’s Sortie,” the only article of the six 
which involved scholarly research of a standard and originality 


* This survey covered fifty representative colleges and universities. 
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taken for granted in most of the 150 urticles on Early Christian and 
Medieval Art or the 165 on Renaissance and Modern Art (outside 
the United States). From these facts one might suppose that the 
editors had not been particularly cordial toward American art, 
but the contrary I believe is true, Indeed the editors, in recent years 
at least, have been troubled by the lack of scholarly articles on 
American art history, a sparsity which may be caused by the fact 
that the colleges have developed few scholars who could or would 
do serious research and publication in the American field. There 
are many signs however that study of American art in our universi- 
ties is now increasing rapidly. 

The art history of the United States should in fact be cogently 
attractive to students. First of all the art is our own. Viewed inter- 
nationally it is obviously not yet as great as the art of France or 
Italy but its history should be of as serious concern to us as, say, 
the history of American literature which has already engaged the 
interest of some of our most brilliant university scholars. The study 
of our own past is more than a scholarly, sentimental or patriotic 
exercise: such study may help us understand our own difficult pres- 
ent and dangerous future. 

Furthermore, the very fact that American art history has been 
comparatively neglected makes its present study advantageous as well 
as urgent. The field is wide open. There are still important tenden- 
cies and major figures almost untouched by modern scholarship. 
There has been for instance no monograph since 1853 on that ex- 
traordinary romantic, Thomas Cole, and none at all on the brilliant 
and recently rediscovered landscape painter, M. J. Heade, or on 
William M. Harnett whose still life painting anticipates more than 
one 20th century vanguard esthetic. There are three centuries to 
work in (if we omit Amerindian archaeology) and not the least im- 
portant period is the last fifty years, 

The sources for research are abundant, readily available and often 
untouched. Frequently friends or families of 19th century masters 
are still living—or their letters and journals are extant; records of 
their dealers are usually accessible; contemporary reproductions and 
commentaries fill out the secondary material. The primary material, 
the works of art themselves, present greater difficulties, Many 18th 
century and more igth century works are lost and the study of the 
foremost masters is often complicated by forgeries or imitations 
which challenge the student who may be more interested in con- 
noisseurship than history. 
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The American Art Research Council was initiated by the Whitney 
Museum of American Art in 1942 and rapidly won the support, 
moral and financial, of most of the country’s leading art museums. 
The Whitney Museum has contributed the Council's staff, Juliana 
Force serving as Chairman, Lloyd Goodrich as Director, Hermon 
More as Associate Director. The Brooklyn Museum has given the 
services of its laboratory and its technical expert, Sheldon Keck. An 
Advisory Committee of twenty-five museum directors was formed 
and, later a Committee on Research was appointed including ex- 
perts most of whom are also on museum staffs. 

At first the Council’s primary purpose was to attack acute prob- 
lems of authenticity. Lloyd Goodrich states that there are over 300 
spurious Winslow Homers and, fantastic as it seems, five times as 
many false Albert Ryders as genuine. In Europe artists of compar- 
able importance have been documented by catalogues raisonnes 
but the lists of works by our own American masters are for the most 
part fragmentary or non-existent. 

Separating wheat from chaff is still a fundamental concern of 
the Council but its scope has been widened to include research of a 
more general historical and critical nature. Also, it has widely 
decided to ward off the possibility of future ignorance and confusion 
by making lists and collecting photographs of the work of many 
living artists while they themselves can give their own authentica- 
tions. 

From its beginnings the Council, though primarily a museum 
organization, has sought close relations with colleges. Even before 
its actual foundation, its plan was presented to the College Art 
Association, in February 1942. Early in 1943 the colleges were can- 
vassed by a letter from the Council inviting cooperation. In 1944 
conversations with Sumner McK. Crosby, President of the College 
Art Association, led the Council to elect five university representa- 
tives to its Advisory Committee. These included W. W. S. Cook, 
New York University; Mr. Crosby; Donald D. Egbert, Princeton 
University; Rensselaer W. Lee, Smith College; and Stephen C. 
Pepper, University of California. Edward W. Forbes of Harvard 
and Theodore Sizer of Yale were already members of the Council 
in their capacity as museum directors. 

At a meeting on January 29, 1944 the board of directors of the 
College Art Association voted “to accept the invitation to collaborate 
with the American Art Research Council in the continuation and 
expansion of its present program.” The President of the Association 
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was empowered to form “a special committee to act as a liaison and 
consultative group with the Council.” Mr. Crosby appointed this 
committee which with certain additions now comprises Martin 
Baldwin (for Canada), Donald D. Egbert, G. Haydn Huntley, George 
Kubler, Mrs.,Amy Woller McClelland, Laurence Schmeckebier, 
Dimitris T. Tselos, and Alfred H. Barr, Jr., Chairman. 

The Council’s staff and committees hope that cooperation with 
colleges will grow rapidly. The Council invites scholars to use it as 
a clearing house for information and offers its help in suggesting 
or guiding research in American art. Already a number of students 
have been assisted in selecting thesis subjects and in methods of 
research. This fall the Council is writing college art departments to 
ask them to register with the Council the subjects of all graduate 
theses in American art, and of undergraduate theses if of sufficient 
importance. 

The Council has prepared a more detailed account of its history 
and program than can be given here; this may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Secretary, American Art Research Council, 12 West 8th 
Street, New York 11, New York. 


Museum of Modern Art 
New York 





CRITICISM AND JOURNALESE 


BY WILLIAM SENER RUSK 


AST May a senior in one of our colleges was asked the following 
question on a comprehensive examination in Fine Arts: “Out- 
line your suggestions to those who prepare the program of exhibi- 
tions at the Museum of Modern Art, New York. Should the exhi- 
bitions be selected on the basis of preconceived standards of excel- 
lence, of associated ideas, as, for example, the Good Neighbor 
Policy, of a survey of modern art, or as an aid to struggling artists? 
Should art of the past be included? Conservative art of the present? 
Is the chief purpose of such an institution educational, the promo- 
tion of aesthetic enjoyment, or the maintenance of taste?” 

We may assume, I think, that, if the instructor was warranted in 
asking such a question, the student had become acquainted with the 
exhibition catalogs issued by the Museum and had seen some of 
the presentations. We might also assume that, in the opinion of 
the instructor, the Museum had taken a significant place in Ameri- 
can life and that an attitude of constructive criticism was thought 
desirable on the part of college graduates. 

The latter assumptions seem to have been ignored in the July 
Harper’s. In this periodical Miss Emily Genauer, who, we are told, 
has been art editor of the New York World-Telegram for the past 
twelve years and in line of duty sees from 60,000 to 75,000 pictures 
a year, wrote an article, ““The Fur-Lined Museum.” This museum 
turns out to be The Museum of Modern Art, New York, called by 
the editors, “strange” and “remarkable.” The ripples caused by the 
tossing of this journalistic pebble into the pond of art discussion 
and appreciation are still spreading. Not with any intention of 
adding to the number of ripples, much less with any desire to toss 
in another pebble, the present article aims merely to point out the 
dangers of journalistic criticism of such a type, and to venture the 
opinion that the Museum of Modern Art is a significant force at the 
present stage of American culture. 

A rereading of the article has brought out more clearly than ever 
the unfortunate character of such journalese. The title, one might 
have assumed, was not to be charged to the author, but, alas, in the 
text a “smarty” allusion to the Armory Show of 1913 describes it as 
“of Nude-Descending-the-Staircase fame.” Next, one might con- 
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clude, after a hasty reading and an initial feeling of irritation, that 
the article had at least presented clearly the adverse criticisms being 
made of the Museum policies, but, alas, a “private” letter written 
by a former President of the Museum to the Chairman of the Board 
is quoted and the reader feels he is keyhole listening. 

Throughout the article, indeed, one finds numerous omissions and 
contradictions worthy of the confused mental state charged to the 
Museum. For example, in the best journalese, the exhibitions of the 
Museum are said to have been composed of Those Sure Things and 
Those Shockers, without any attempt to inform the reader how 
Those Sure Things were considered Those Shockers until explained 
to the layman by the former Director in his admirable catalogs. 
Again, we are told that the showing of Hirshfeld’s “primitives” 
brought a simmering conflict to a boil, resulting in the retirement of 
the Director and his relegation to the position of Advisory Director. 
Yet, later on, we read, “And there is abundant evidence that his 
[Barr's] has usually been—and still is, despite his ‘retirement’—the 
determining voice in its councils.” 

Furthermore, the memorable showing of Italian Masters is called 
an odd enterprise for a modern museum, yet, the exhibit, American 
Sources of Modern Art, with its pre-Columbian material, is listed 
among the “splendid” shows. One wonders if the Italian masters 
have had no influence. 

The charge that only “teacher’s pets” have space on the walls of 
the museums, that café society is catered to, that chi-chi attitudes are 
encouraged, is laid primarily at the feet of the former Director. Yet 
he is also said to suffer “a defect of judgment or initiative, and, to 
embody the legend of the New Yorker cartoon, “I know all about 
art but I don’t know what I like.” It just does not hang together. 
Not even when a “fine, Italian hand” and a Svengali character are 
added. 

We are told of the notable omissions in the list of names of 
American artists whose works are owned by the Museum, and the 
former Director is derided because on one occasion he pointed out 
that many of the works of contemporary artists owned by the 
Museum had been purchased when their acquisition had entailed 
small outlay. Only later on do we learn that special gifts and sales 
of works already owned by the Museum are the sole sources of funds 
for purchases. It would seem to this reader that a situation of this 
sort would largely explain the good and weak features of the 
acquisition program, without having to introduce Alice in Wonder- 
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land to clarify it. (The allusion to the contacts of Philip Johnson 
with the Gray Shirts is neither cricket nor pertinent.) 

There is a part of one paragraph which is worth quoting. Miss 
Genauer pauses to give her idea of what the Museum should have as 
its aim, namely, “to aid, promote, and celebrate the best contem- 
porary art, both foreign and native; to be a force steadily and surely 
working to foster and encourage the ablest living artists, and to 
bring them the backing of the general public.” This seems to me to 
be a fair statement and a constructive one. I would differ with Miss 
Genauer only in this. I think the Museum of Modern Art in the 
past fifteen years has, with noteworthy success, sought to achieve 
just such an aim. She does not. The most regrettable feature of 
“l'affaire Genauer,” however, is not the matter of pros and cons 
of museum policy, but the uncritical tone, inconsistent statements, 
and tabloid diction of the article. One is, perhaps, even more dis- 
tressed by the Editors’ refusal to print replies by responsible per- 
sons save in abbreviated form limited, we are told, to four lines, 
each. 

If by chance any reader of this comment has not already scanned 
the Genauer article, may I suggest that you substitute “What Makes 
a Museum Modern?” by Agnes Mongan in the August Art News. 
I believe Miss Genauer would enjoy reading it too. She would at 
least profit. 


Wells College 





OBITUARIES 
ADOLPH GOLDSCHMIDT 


On January 5th, 1944, a few days before his 81st birthday, Adolph 
Goldschmidt died in Basel where he had spent in retirement the 
last years of a rich and successful life. In him died one of the rare 
universal scholars who mastered and controlled his field in its 
entirety and whose judgment based on sound knowledge, keen ob- 
servation and intuition was widely accepted with great confidence. 
Only a small portion of his extensive learning was ever written 
down and his contribution to the history of art cannot adequately 
be judged or fully measured by his writings alone, which at no time 
absorbed all his energies. He saw his chief task in the dissemination 
of knowledge through teaching and in the training of research 
scholars. While consciously refraining from attracting a great gen- 
eral public and from a popularization of his field, he derived the 
greatest satisfaction of his life from the fact that so many of his 
pupils, who very early flocked to him from all over the world, had 
become scholars in their own right. He not only gave advice most 
liberally to his students, but often handed over to them material 
which he had collected. Therefore a full appraisal of Goldschmidt’s 
achievements must take into account the extent to which his own 
research formed the basis of numerous dissertations and books 
written under his supervision. 

From the very beginning of his career as Privatdozent at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin in 1892, Goldschmidt concentrated upon mediaeval 
art, at a time when academic teaching was still centered on the 
Italian renaissance. He thus became one of the outstanding pioneers 
in a field which had a great future and of which he became a master 
in all branches, When the history of art was still, in most universi- 
ties, an appendix to other disciplines, he insisted that the Fine Arts 
had their own principles and laws in the development of style and 
that they should constitute an independent discipline. But at the 
same time, being by nature averse to extremes, he warned against 
any isolation of the new discipline and stressed its proper relation 
to other branches of history, in which he was much at home. 

His first study dealt with the Gothic painting and sculpture of 
Liibeck with the result that much of his research afterwards was 
devoted to German mediaeval sculpture. The two volumes in which 
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he published the bronze doors of Hildesheim, Augsburg, Gnesen 
and Novgorod, and several contributions to the monumental sculp- 
ture of Saxonia remain basic for the history of Romanesque and 
the rise of Gothic sculpture in Germany, evaluating their depend- 
ence on French art on the one hand and on Byzantine on the other. 
The best known and most comprehensive achievement of his life- 
time is the corpus of ivory sculptures from the Carolingian through 
the Romanesque period which set a standard for all similar corpora 
in the Fine Arts. Going beyond a mere collection and description 
of monuments and at the same time refraining from such specula- 
tions as might soon be out-dated, his corpus became a masterpiece 
of critical judgment, balanced between stylistic evidence and his- 
torical data. In this work he became aware once more of how much 
occidental art of the mediaeval ages owed to Byzantium. There- 
fore it was quite natural that the corpus, originally intended to 
include in four volumes the products of all western countries, «as 
supplemented by two volumes of Byzantine ivories, and that in his 
writing and teaching he constantly promoted the study of Byzantine 
art. 

Goldschmidt’s second great domain in the mediaeval field was 
manuscript illumination, to which he had turned very early with 
a study of the Albani-Psalter in Hildesheim. His various contribu- 
tions to the history of miniature painting cover nearly every period 
from pre-Carolingian times to the 15th century. A study on illustra- 
tions to the fables of Aesop, the last to come from his pen, will 
soon be published posthumously. His two volumes on Carolingian 
and Ottonian book illumination, rich in content though condensed 
in form, are only a short summary of his extensive research in this 
subject and he himself regretted later that he had not presented 
the work more elaborately. In two further volumes on German 
Romanesque and Gothic miniatures he had intended to go more 
into detail and most of the last fifteen years were spent on this 
material. But this project remained unfinished. In the field of manu- 
script illumination more than jin any other the leading role of 
Goldschmidt can be fully appreciated only if one takes into account 
the publications of pupils who worked out under his guidance vari- 
ous local schools of illumination, such as Regensburg, St. Gall, 
Winchester and Fulda. Through these works he had made it ap- 
parent that book illumination, because of its creativeness and its 
complexity, was the very nucleus of all representational art of the 
Middle Ages, 
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Most of these publications of miniatures were begun during his 
professorship in Halle from 1904-1912, a time which he himself 
often considered his most fruitful as a teacher. His call to the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, where he was the head of the Art Department 
until his retirement more than twenty years later, did not interrupt 
his activities as author, and as a teacher he continued to attract 
many students of the younger generation. Two Festschriften, pub- 
lished in honor of his 6oth and 7oth birthdays, contain a complete 
list of his writings and of the dissertations produced under his 
supervision up to the year 1934. 

This is not the place to evaluate his various contributions to the 
study of Early Christian art, Norman architecture, Michelangelo 
and the many other fields in which he was interested, but particular 
mention must be made of Dutch and Flemish painting on which he 
had concentrated during his whole life as a second special field. 
Besides writing a number of studies in this field—on Hugo van der 
Goes, Buytewech and Lambert Lombard, to mention only a few— 
he made it the subject of two main lecture courses, by which many 
students were inspired to choose themes for dissertations. 

These courses on Flemish and Dutch painting are also well re- 
membered at Harvard University where he taught twice as a guest 
lecturer. Having inspired American scholarship long before he 
visited this country, his influence spread widely through his teach- 
ing and lecturing at various places in the United States. In recogni- 
tion not only of his own scholarly achievements but of the contri- 
butions he made to the education of young Americans, the Univer- 
sities of Princeton and Harvard bestowed upon him honorary de- 
grees. Only circumstances beyond his control prevented him from 
returning to America to become the first scholar in residence of 
the newly established Byzantine Research Institute at Dumbarton 
Oaks in Washington. 

Goldschmidt’s approach to art is marked by an innate artistic 
sensibility, a keen observation of the object as well as a sure weighing 
of historical evidence, and by that rare gift by which he could ex- 
press the results of his research in a language as simple as it is con- 
cise. His artistic sense was developed by his original intention to 
become a painter. His watercolors show the style of early German 
Impressionism, related to that of his close friend Max Liebermann, 
and his line drawings of small objects of nature were done in a spirit 
similar to that of Diirer, who was his favorite artist and to whom he 
had devoted a well-remembered lecture course. This training con- 
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tributed much to make him one of the outstanding masters of 
stylistic criticism. But in spite of his precise and delicate handling 
of this method—or rather because of it—he saw most clearly that 
stylistic criticism could not be used as an exclusive method, that it 
had limitations and must be corroborated by as many criteria as 
possible of an iconographical and documentary kind. He never 
wrote, as he once remarked, a single study based on stylistic criteria 
alone. Moreover he realized that the nature of available evidence is 
not the same in every period and in every medium, and he was 
aware that each generation of scholarship placed the accent some- 
what differently in the interpretation of works of art. Therefore the 
object itself, rather than any preconceived idea about it, remained 
always the center of his observation and study, This accounts on the 
one hand for the absence of coined formulae and quick generaliza- 
tions in his writing and teaching and, on the other, for his always 
fresh, flexible and unprejudiced approach. It also explains why he 
never endeavored to build up a school in a stringent and binding 
method. His restraint and caution in this respect emanated to a 
marked degree from control of his critical abilities, and because of 
this his writing and teaching will have a stimulating effect long after 
his death. His personality will always be remembered for integrity, 
profound wisdom and the great charm which won him many friends 
and widespread affection. 
Kurt WEITZMANN 

Institute for Advanced Study 


WALTER HARING 


Walter Haring, former Associate Professor of Art History at 
Columbia University, died in Mérida, Yucatan, of cerebral hemor- 
rhage on May 11th. 

Walter Haring graduated from Princeton University in 1921 and 
attended the Princeton Graduate School as graduate scholar in 
1922-23. He left graduate work for an instructorship at Dartmouth, 
and was called from there to Columbia where he was soon advanced 
to the position of Associate Professor in the Department of Art in 
Barnard College. 

Both at Dartmouth and at Barnard he achieved a wide reputation 
as one of the most brilliant teachers of the history of art that the 
subject in this country has known. Illness took him out of active 
teaching for a number of years, but in 1943 he planned to return 
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to teaching and his interest in Spanish colonial art had taken him to 
Mexico and Yucatan. The physical disability under which he suf- 
fered and which caused his retirement from teaching cannot obscure 
in the minds of those who knew him well the distinguished talent 
which he brought to his instruction. He will be remembered by a 
host of students and by many colleagues as one of the best under- 
graduate teachers of his generation. 


C. R. Morey 
Princeton University 





NEWS REPORTS 
ART NEWS FROM SPAIN? 


Barcelona 


Tue city of Barcelona has designated the sum of one million pesetas to 
continue the work that is being done to restore the buildings of the Plaza 
del Rey (the Royal Palace of the Catalonian-Aragonese monarchy, the 
Royal Chapel of Saint Agatha and the Clariana-Padellas Palace which will 
become the municipal museum of history). 

The Maritime Museum of Barcelona has opened two new exhibition 
rooms, displaying portraits of well-known Spanish ship builders and naval 
officers of the i1gth Century. 

The Junta de Museos de Barcelona recently inherited practically the 
entire collection left by Don Martin Estany. Of special interest is the collec- 
tion of watches, which together with those he had given the Junta previous 
to his death, makes it the most complete watch collection in Spain. It is 
particularly rich in XVIth and XVIIth century pieces. Other important 
items in the collection include a number of small chests which represent 
an almost complete history of the development of the Spanish arquedn; 
ninety-one miniature portraits; a portrait ascribed to Vicente Lépez, as well 
as paintings by modern artists such as Marti y Alsina, Santiago Rusifiol, 
Torrescassana and Francisco Gimeno. 

The Instituto Amatiler de Arte Hispdanico, whose director, José Gudiol, 
was formerly connected with the Institute of Fine Arts in New York and 
the Toledo Museum, has organized a series of seminars that are being held 
at the University of Barcelona. The first one will be given by Manuel 
Gémez Moreno, Director of the Instituto Valencia de Don Juan, Madrid, 
whose subject will be “Hispano-Musulman Art.” This will be followed by 
a seminar on “Hispano-Musulman Industrial Arts” given by José Ferrandiz, 
Assistant Director of the Museum of Decorative Arts, Madrid. 


Province of Catalonia 


The organization known as Servicio de Proteccién de Monumentos His- 
toricos de la Diputacién de Barcelona, with offices in the beautiful gothic 
Casa de Canénigos, is engaged in the following work: 

Restoration of the eleventh century Romanesque church of Sans Pons 
de Corbera. Since the work started, remains of frescos have been found. 

Restoring and repairing the Romanesque church of Castellfollit de 


Riubregés. 


* Excerpts from two letters written by Senor Camilo Bas of Barcelona, dated 
March 27 and April 3, 1944, addressed to Mr. Walter M. Walters of Miami, 
Florida. 
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Restoration of the Romanesque church of Santo Cristo de Mediona. 

Restoration and conversion into a museum of the Palace of the Kings of 
Aragon in Villafranca del Panades. Workmen engaged in the reconstruction 
discovered a large number of Catalonian ceramics of the XVth and XVIth 
centuries. 

Repairing the Monastery of San Cugat del Valles. 

In Tarrasa the Servicio has made plans to restore the ancient castle situ- . 
ated on the site of the Roman city of Egara. It also plans to restore the 
Gothic arch of the Martorell bridge. 

The eminent painter, José Maria Sert, has begun the installation of his 
recently completed paintings in the Vich Cathedral. Up to the present 
time, one representing the burial of Christ, and another of the Ascension 
have been placed in the chancel. 

The Ministry of Education has approved the project for the reconstruc- 
tion of the royal tombs of Poblet, under the direction of the architect José 
Maria Monrava. 

The San Pedro de Roda Foundation has been organized for the restora- 
tion and preservation of the Romanesque monastery of the same name 
near Cabo de Creus, Gerona. 

Important discoveries have been made by the archeological group direct- 
ed by Father Saturio Gonzalez of the Benedictine Monastery at Silos. He 
has excavated a strongly fortified town of about 100 B.c. The discovery was 
made in the La Yecla hills. It bears indications of having been inhabited 
for about 1500 years. Besides implements from the bronze age, a large 
amount of Hispano-Roman as well as Hispano-Visigothic pieces were found. 
Within the fortifications and dwellings were found sepulchres, pottery, 
utensils of various kinds, arms, metal household articles, etc. 

These discoveries at Silos have helped clear up some points regarding the 
first Aryan invasion of Spain, as well as to develop further information 
about the Hispano-Roman and Hispano-Visigothic epochs of Spanish history. 


Madrid 


Madrid has a new National Museum of Architecture with headquarters 
at the Escuela Superior de Arquitectura of the Cuidad Universitaria. One of 
its aims will be to collect and catalogue plans, drawings, engravings and 
reproductions of Spanish buildings, with the purpose of making this 
museum a general source of information on Spanish architecture. 

The National Museum of Archeology in Madrid began a reorganization 
in 1939. Its collection is now arranged chronologically. The first two rooms 
have objects from the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages. Room number 3 
contains objects from the time of the Roman occupation in Spain. The 
room following it has Byzantine, Visigothic, and Arab pieces, as well as art 
objects from the time of the Reconquest. Room number 5, has a collection 
of Talavera works, ceramics from Alcora and an important collection of 
objects made in the Royal Porcelain Factory. Another room has a large 
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collection of coins, medals and engraved stones. Recently, a new section 
was opened. This will be used for the installation of approximately 10,000 
art objects which have been chosen among those that have come into the 
museum's possession since 1939. 


Mérida 


Under the direction of Don José de C. Serra Raféls and Don Manuel 
Garcia y Gil, excavations have been resumed in Mérida. New funerary 
monuments, industrial installations, mosaics, and a Christian church of the 
Roman Era have been found. This latter discovery is considered very im- 
portant, as it should prove very helpful in studying the origins of Christianity 
in Spain. 

Seville 

In Seville a school of religious sculpture has been established. According 
to the statement made by Sr. Hernandez Diaz, Director of the Escuela 


Superior de Bellas Artes, this school will continue the classic tradition of 
religious sculpture of the Andalusian capital. 


OWI NEWSLETTERS ON THE HISTORY OF ART 


IN ORDER to inform foreign scientists of the work done in the United 
States since the outbreak of war and the disruption of international com- 
munication, the Office of War Information has been publishing news- 
letters for circulation in neutral and occupied countries. A series of 
monthly newsletters devoted to archaeology and the history of art was 


recently added to those covering the various sciences. The newsletters, 
sponsored by the Archaeological Institute of America and the College 
Art Association, consist of brief summaries of the more important books 
and articles published since 1939. Most of the summaries are prepared 
by the authors themselves. A few reproductions accompany the text of each 
newsletter. The section on archaeology is edited by Stephen B. Luce, 
Fogg Art Museum; that on the history of art by Millard Meiss, Columbia 
University. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Sir: 


In a review published in the May issue of the CoLtece ART JOURNAL, 
Professor Ulrich Middeldorf has either by misunderstanding or by mis- 
interpretation, distorted the aims and ideas expressed in my History and 
Technique of Old Master Drawings, A Handbook. I would like to take 
the opportunity to correct the reviewer's errors and to reemphasize the 
true principles which guided me in writing this book. 

The reviewer's criticism is first directed against the title of the book, 
which is, in his opinion, too “pretentious.” To any impartial reader it 
will be clear that I have chosen the subtitle “a Handbook” with the in- 
tention of restricting the main title “History and Technique of Old 
Master Drawings” which alone would have promised more than it was 
possible to give in a single volume. This intention was fully understood 
by the two American critics who mentioned the subtitle (Royal Cortissoz, 
N. Y. Herald Tribune, Dec. 19, 1943 and Emily Genauer, N. Y. World 
Telegram, Dec. 18, 1943). Mr. Middeldorf insinuates, however, that I 
used the term “obviously in the German sense of the word, i.e., not a 
‘handy’ book, but a comprehensive reference book.” However the German 
word Handbuch, like the French manuel, is also a restrictive term and 
signifies a “handy” and reference book at the same time. Moreover, I 
clearly stated in the preface that my aim was not to give an encyclopaedic 
compendium but to present the matter in my own way, touching on the 
problems, which seemed most important and treating those schools and 
artists which in my personal opinion seemed to be the most outstanding. 
In other words, my aim was to give a coherent synthesis in the form of a 
handbook. 

Omitting to mention the main problems discussed in the book (there 
is no word about the chapters: “Method of Instruction”; “Creative Proc- 
esses and Categories of Drawing’; the “Origins of Renaissance and Mod- 
ern Drawing”; “Principal Methods of Treatment”), Mr. Middeldorf pre- 
ferred to choose at random four points of attack. 

As to the chapter “Materials and Techniques” I briefly summarized 
the facts known on the various media of draughtsmanship because, as I 
expressly stated in the preface and in various notes, this matter was ex- 
haustively treated by Meder, and because a translation of this work is in 
the making. So I concentrated on a point which seemed to me of great 
importance and which to my knowledge, has never been adequately 
treated; namely, to show the correlations between the various techniques 
and materials on the one hand and the various styles of draughtsmanship 
on the other. 
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Concerning the chapter on the survey of the “Development of Draw. 
ing,” Mr. Middeldorf exclaims: “Can a history of Old Master Drawings be 
complete when it leaves out such masters as Inigo Jones, Thornhill, 
Hogarth, Gainsborough, Wilson, Fiissly, Flaxman, Blake, Rowlandson, 
Bonington?” I have given in the preface the reason for the omission of 
the English school, inevitable, in my opinion, because of the restricted 
number of plates at my disposal. I said: “The absence of the English 
drawings of the eighteenth and early nineteenth century may be partially 
justified by the fact that in spite of a few important draughtsmen, this 
school has only a local importance beside the leading school of France 
(the effect of the English school on the French in the Romantic period 
remains confined to painting).”” Mr. Middeldorf did not give any argument 
to contradict my statement. 

Concerning the chapter on “Theory of Drawing,” Mr. Middeldorf 
makes two critical remarks. First he declares that the development of the 
theory of disegno is in my opinion “identical with the history of draw- 
ing”; an unwarranted mistake on the part of the reviewer since I treated 
the theories and the development of drawing in two separate chapters, 
and moreover, since throughout the chapter on theories, I have always 
emphasized the fact that in some periods, e.g., that of Mannerism, theory 
and practice do not correspond. The other remark is: “Is the theory of 
drawing wisely presented when Beriini’s views, for instance, are not 
quoted, although they constitute our best and most original source for 
the seventeenth century?” This statement is surprising since to my knowl- 
edge no views of Bernini on the theory of drawing are known. We know 
only the practical advice given by Bernini for the instruction of drawing. 
But this advice is neither the best nor the most original source for the 
seventeenth century. It is not the best, becausé it was handed down only 
indirectly, in the Journal of Sieur de Chantelou, and it is not at all 
original because it is identical with the methods of instruction professed 
by the French Academy (cf. Ch. Le Brun, p. 18 in my book). 

The reviewer is “baffled to find a term like ‘dialectic’ used to char- 
acterize the careful procedure which the Italians of the renaissance evolved 
to prepare their pictures with the help of a series of drawings.” The term 
“dialectic” was used in a sense completely different from that given by 
Mr. Middeldorf. I used it in the Hegelian sense to characterize the logical 
movement of the artistic idea from thesis (expressed in the pensiero) to 
anti-thesis (expressed in the careful studies) and then to synthesis (ex- 
pressed in the disegno properly speaking). On page 24 I expressly stated 
that I meant by dialectic a method of working, proceeding from thesis to 
antithesis and to synthesis. 

Mr. Middeldorf resented my quoting Cennino Cennini in the old Italian 
spelling. He forgot that the sentence is also given in translation in a note. 

A final word should be said on the principles followed in choosing 
the reproductions. I stated in the preface that “in the selection of plates 
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an attempt was made to illustrate, by means of characteristic and quali- 
tatively outstanding examples, the development of European drawing.” 
The chief advantage of this principle lay in my opinion in the fact that I 
could illustrate the incontestable chefs-d’oeuvre of draughtsmanship; the 
disadvantage was that because of the present situation it was not always 
possible to obtain new photographs of such works. Mr. Middeldorf found 
in this choice only disadvantages declaring that “the plates in general 
would have been better if more drawings from American collections had 
been included.” 

I should like to remind Mr. Middeldorf of my visit to Chicago in 1940 
when, after I looked over the drawing collection, he declared that he 
himself wanted to publish the Chicago drawings in his forthcoming cata- 
logue (still unpublished). With regard to Mr. Middeldorf I did not in- 
clude any drawing from the Art Institute of Chicago. 

Mr. Middeldorf has done me a favor in giving such a criticism, thereby 
presenting an opportunity to repeat a few of the real aims and ideas of 
my book. 

CHARLES DE TOLNAY 
Institute for Advanced Study 


Sir: 


In her review of my book, Sculpture Through the Ages, published in 
the January issue of the ArT JourRNAL, I feel that Miss Agnes Rindge was 
extremely unjust and damaging. Throughout the review her flat con- 
demnation leaves the reader with the impression that I have simply put 
forth an unspeakable mess. She makes free use of such epithets as “per- 
verse,” “oversimplified,” “derivative,” “embarrassed” and “weak,” but she 
fails to mention that I am guilty, not of ignorance or stupidity, but of a 
fundamentally different point of view toward art. I attempted to show 
how works of art are expressions of the social environment in which they 
originated and stressed the importance of this aspect of their interpreta- 
tion. It is misleading for her to say that I “simplify the subject out of 
existence” and to imply that I fail to present “relevant factors of art,” 
because she offers no explanation of why these evaluations are deserved. 
Certainly the book is not simple, nor is any major aspect of the subject 
neglected. 

Evidence of the dogmatic character of the attack is to be found in Miss 
Rindge’s quotations from my chapter on the Renaissance. “That does not 
sound like the Renaissance to me,” she remarks, completely disregarding 
the history of political intrigue, perfidy, and homicide in the Italy of 
those days. 

Because I deflate sham classicism in the Renaissance and object to inter- 
preting this period largely as a rebirth of classic culture, she accuses me of 
being “anti-classic.” She seems to have forgotten my exposition of classic 
art which is especially favorable to Greek sculpture. 
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The chapter on African Negro sculpture is called “thoroughly deriva- 
tive” because a footnote acknowledged use of factual material published 
by James Johnson Sweeney and Dr. Robert Goldwater. The esthetic anal- 
yses are entirely my own. 

Because my “most enthusiastic and sympathetic chapters are those on 
Romanesque and Gothic,” she “gets the impression that the author is 
somehow embarrassed by art that is not very remote or very Cedicated.” I 
think it is clear from the text that my interest in these styles is due rather 
to their democratic creative vitality. 

The impression she creates that I am inclined to give violent praise or 
blame to various works of art is inaccurate. I believe that great master- 
pieces have been produced in any period of active artistic production. But 
they are associated with a social morality towards which the beholder may 
or may not be sympathetic. This relationship quite properly affects the 
beholder’s enjoyment of the work. By presentation of these works of 
sculpture in relation to their social and moral environment I have en- 
deavored to give them more meaning and value to the average intelligent 
man of our time. 

I think Miss Rindge wants work of art wrapped tenderly in a heavy 
wadding of mystery and placed in museums upon pedestals just out of 
reach of the searching fingers of ordinary people. For trying to place 
sculpture within reach of the people I am criticized, but I think if there 
were any way of taking a Gallup poll it would be found that most people 
would be on my side. 

LINCOLN ROTHSCHILD 
New York 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Art Directors 21st Annual, of The Art Directors Club, New York, 210 p., 
ill. New York, 1942, Watson-Guptill Publications. $6.00 


Twenty-second Annual of Advertising Art, of The Art Directors Club, 
New York, 192 p., ill. (14 in color). New York, 1943, Watson Guptill 
Publications. $6.00 


There was a time when, amongst artists, a man was considered ethically 
tainted if he produced what was called commercial art; the phrase was, 
“He prostituted his art.” Most often the censure was bestowed by belated 
and impecunious followers of the impressionists, by painters of dilapidated 
red barns set in atmospheric landscapes, by portrait painters of the Philip 
de Laszlo persuasion. 

The charge usually held that commercial art represented the final self- 
abasement of talent and individuality: the artist was given a set of require- 
ments by client and agency; idea, colors, techniques, and all the rest were 
predetermined by people of questionable taste, and the artist was a mere 
painting instrument; the end in view—to stimulate a belief or interest in, 
or desire for, some product or service—was ignominious. 

Commercial artists met the charges defensively: they stopped referring 
to their work as “commercial art” and adopted the more high-toned 
“advertising art”; they did this work, they said, because they needed the 
money, and soon they would be able to give it up and paint what they 
really wanted to (dilapidated red barns in atmospheric landscapes, or 
fishing boats stranded by the tide); and anyway, didn’t Michaelangelo 
paint on commission or contract, didn’t Rubens alter pictures at the 
request of his patrons? Besides, amongst the Sanhedrin of “fine” or “art” 
artists, wasn’t a majority using somebody else’s ideas on subject, attitude, 
color, and techniques; was the purity of motivation and intent as pure as 
was Claimed for it? So went the argument. 

But times have changed. The muse has survived what was often ad- 
mittedly pretty rough handling, and we are no longer scandalized by the 
union of art and promotion. The Metropolitan Museum of Art, in 1942, 
hung the exhibition of the Art Directors Club, and today we are apt to 
find pictures made especially for advertising use by people like Salvador 
Dali, John Atherton, Doris Lee, Clarence Carter, Bernard La Motte, James 
Chapin, Aaron Bohrod, Vertés, Thomas Benton, and others of like repute 
as “fine” artists. 

Indeed, few people outside of a handful of die-hard scholars and Helen 
Hokinson’s ladies any longer believe that art must necessarily be divorced 
from the transient interests of mortal men. The picturesque function of 
unearthing a wild and romantic beauty in backyard litter or in a plate of 
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dead fish is no longer of great interest. The moribund still-life mentality 
which produced so much mindless painting, has been swamped by our 
knowledge of psychology, economics, politics, and machine technology. 
Notions about the function of the artist and the nature of his work have 
been drastically altered in recent years. 

The various modern movements have done much to break down the 
academic distinctions between “artistic’ and “non-artistic” subjects, to 
defeat the supremacy of the accepted techniques and the limited “artistic” 
materials of a generation or two ago. They have substituted an enter- 
prising aesthetic sensibility for a timidly selective eye. But above all, 
perhaps, has come a realization that the man of artistic sensibilities should 
serve society in all the ways in which such talents can be socially useful 
or desirable (as in the good old days); that there is no disgrace in putting 
the best of talent before the largest number of people, in forms easy as 
well as difficult and esoteric. 

One of the most notable of the popular arts of today is unquestionably 
commercial and advertising art, under which are subsumed illustrational 
material and layouts for advertisements, posters, magazine covers and book 
jackets, booklets, and the like. One does not need to subscribe to the 
motives or values behind many uses of this art, so often crass, pernicious, 
and cheaply propagandistic; but its technical excellence is amply attested 
in such volumes as the two at hand. 

“Fine” artists and art students have much to learn these days from 
commercial art. First, the value of topicality: a B-29 may conceivably have 
as high an artistic potential as an old jalopy in a junk yard. Secondly, a 
possible informational value in art: how do the cockpit and the town 
below look to the pilot of a bomber? Thirdly, that a good-looking woman 
or a well-shaped body may be as attractive a subject as a punch-drunk or 
flabby model, and may Have quite as much character. Again, the ability to 
dramatize, when wanted: so much of our art—whatever the ostensible 
subject—is fundamentally still-life (the French nature morte is better). 
How really few of our painters can give to figures an adequate and per- 
suasive physical gesture or action, a telling facial expression! How few of 
them could make a tank seem to “lumber,” a submarine to “slither’’—or 
even a man to plod. It is a strange paradox that in this age of speed and 
dynamism, one of the marked deficiencies in art is the ability to render 
action. Commercial art is often more apt in these respects. Many a com- 
mercial artist has learned also how to select the most dramatic aspect, 
angles, motions, details of an event or a figure. 

Accordingly, there have been some interesting recent shifts in tech- 
nique. The flashy, soapy impressionism of William Meade Prince, Pruett 
Carter, Saul Tepper, Sundblom, and others has been all but overwhelmed 
by the tight and edgy styles of younger men. Oil has, correspondingly, 
given way to graphic usages and graphic mediums—lithography, pen-and- 
ink, and water-colors, especially colored inks and dyes. Instead of a dis- 
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solving luminosity, we have brilliant spotlighting, universal-focus effects, 
decorative enrichment through precisely rendered details—stones, blades 
of grass, bark of trees, veins, etc. 

The influences at work are obvious: every one of the schools and idioms 
of modern art (in this way the “difficult” art of yesterday becomes the 
“easy” art of today); historic styles currently in vogue; photography and 
the movies; scientific and industrial drawings and photographs. From 
such sources come the extreme close-up, the emphasis on texture, the 
exaggerated perspectives, montages, angle-shots, the sudden and startling 
revelations of new aspects of familiar objects, startling and unfamiliar 
juxtapositions, and so on. 

Even in such brief comments, the debit side must be presented too. 
There is a tremendous premium on the merely novel, the superficially 
clever, on sophomoric chic and swank. Inadequate understanding of the 
fundamentals of historic or recent art-forms often leads to childish aping; 
there is much sham and tasteless hocus-pocus. Color is often outrageous. 
And an appalling low in wit is struck in attempts at pictorial double-talk 
(“The smoothest thing in town”: a picture of a bald head and a jar of 
peanut-butter). 

in spite of such staggering lapses, if we strike a balance for this com- 
mercial art it is definitely on the credit side. Artists would gain much 
from a careful study of the better examples; and teachers of art will find 
that young students will learn a good deal more of elementary principles 
from such art than they will from Egyptian, or even Renaissance. 

These handsomely designed and beautifully printed annuals of the Art 
Directors Club are a valuable source of inspiration, and an important in- 
dex to American values, manners, psychology, and taste. 

MiLTon S. Fox 
Cleveland Museum of Art 


BerNARD C. HEYL, New Bearings in Esthetics and Art Criticism—A Study 
in Semantics and Evaluation, xii + 172 p. New Haven, 1943, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, $2.50. 


This book has two titles and consists of two parts. The first part deals 
with problems in meaning, the second with problems of evaluation. This 
reviewer would have gladly settled for one part, the first, and one title, 
the second, The treatise is a study in semantics as applied to esthetics and 
as such should be of value to persons interested in those difficulties of 
esthetics which originate in the use of not clearly defined terms. On the 
other hand, at least one reader of this book did not receive any new 
bearings in esthetics and art criticism from its perusal. It might have been 
preferable not to claim that new bearings are provided and that the 
problems of evaluation are solved. Still, the critical analyses of the first 
part make the reading rewarding and the book can be recommended to 
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the teacher of art or esthetics and to those college students who are seri- 
ously interested in esthetic problems. The latter should benefit from the 
lucidity of the style which is simpler and more poignant than that of 
many treatises in the field. 

The first part “aims to show in what ways and to what degree linguistic 
confusion is responsible for the inadequacy of contemporary art criticism 
and esthetics” (p. 1). The author analyses convincingly various confusions 
which originate in the use of terms which are inadequately defined and, 
therefore, used with different connotations in different contexts. He demon- 
strates that such terms are equated as if what holds true for a term used 
in one context with one connotation would hold true for it when used in 
a different context or with another connotation. This happens because the 
verbal term is identical though it represents each time a different meaning. 

Professor Heyl maintains that there are “three main causes of semantic 
confusion: real definitions, verbal exaggerations, and verbal vagueness; 
and of these three abuses, real definitions are distinctly the most serious” 
(p. 49). Real definitions are those which attempt to reveal the essence or 
true nature of the phenomenon to which they refer. They are contrasted 
with volitional definitions, a prototype of which should begin with a 
Statement such as: “I arbitrarily define beauty as... .” (p. 27). Much can 
be said for the avoidance of real definitions and for using only volitional 
ones. They have the advantage of forcing an author to define his terms 
and do not permit him to take for granted that the reader is familiar with 
the meaning, i.e. the denotation and connotation, of the terms he uses. 
The author cites many examples of how the lack of clear definitions creates 
confusion. 

The most extensive analysis is devoted to a semantic study of the con- 
cept of artistic truth, an analysis which ends by asserting that “it is both 
unnecessary and undesirable to use the epithet ‘artistic truth’ in esthetics 
and in art criticism” (p. 87), a notion with which the reviewer heartily 
agrees. But if he is not mistaken the concept “artistic truth” is not the cen- 
tral concept of esthetics and it seems strange that more space is devoted 
to its analysis than is devoted to the analyses of the concepts “art” and 
“beauty” together. 

The second part of the book is devoted to the problems of evaluation, 
and probably is the one supposed to provide new bearings in esthetics. It 
is considerably less satisfactory than the first part. The basic question of 
esthetic evaluation is raised, namely what is good, or great art? The author 
realizes that this problem is not primarily semantic, but ontological (p. 91). 
He rejects the notion that objective value-judgments are possible. In order 
to avoid solipsism he rejects the subjectivistic position as well, and recom- 
mends a relativism, which is basically nothing but an enlightened sub- 
jectivism, namely a subjectivism which grants all subjective judgments an 
equal right to existence. Or, to quote the author: “relativism teaches that 
almost any scale can be used for some purposes, provided (i) that the 
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theory on which the scale was constructed is made explicit, and provided 
(ii) that the usefulness of the scale is seen to be proportional to the 
amount and kind of direct experience of art subsumed under the theory 
which has created the scale” (p. 154). The author admits that this position 
“presents perplexing problems” which have been “treated in a simplified 
and tentative manner” (p. 154). However the reviewer cannot help feeling 
that the statement that “almost any scale can be used for some purposes” 
leaves him without dependable bearings for navigating the still un- 
charted territories of esthetics and art criticism. 

BRUNO BETTELHEIM 

University of Chicago 


OskaR HaGEN, Patterns and Principles of Spanish Art, xix + 279 p., 100 
ill. Madison, 1943, The University of Wisconsin Press. $4.00. 


In some respects this new edition of Patterns and Principles of Spanish 
Art is notably superior to the earlier one of 1936. The printing and bind- 
ing have been improved, and the illustrations, instead of being grouped 
together at the end of the volume, are now inserted in their appropriate 
places along with the text. Other differences between the two editions 
occur in the occasional presentation of new ideas and in the rearrange- 
ment of paragraphing and sentence structure. The author's claim, how- 
ever, that this book “is in no sense the same work” as the previous one is 
misleading. The same illustrations, with very few exceptions, are used; 
there is a similar unfortunate absence of illustrations of many works dis- 
cussed; and the content of the text is basically the same. 

In the first section of the book, The Spanish Imagination, the author 
discusses those qualities which, he believes, characterize Spanish art of all 
periods; in the second section, Historical Phases of Spanish Painting, he 
discusses the painting of the Middle Ages and of the Cinquecento; and 
in the third section, Spanish Art Comes of Age, he discusses the painting 
of the 17th century and relates it to other aspects of contemporary Spanish 
culture. Thus Professor Hagen undertakes both to consider “the uniform 
structure of art in Spain from the days of the Moors to those of Fran- 
cisco Goya” and to offer a historical survey of Spanish painting. 

Such an approach to the art of a country is decidedly valuable, and 
Professor Hagen handles his subject capably. His discussion of the basic 
features of Spanish art is interesting and thoughtful. His remarks con- 
cerning the relation of painting to politics, literature and music are il- 
luminating and provocative. His stylistic analyses and evaluations of 
works of art, though uneven in quality, are usually sound and stimulating. 
His consideration of Goya, which is far more complete than those of El 
Greco and Velasquez, is admirable. In short: as an introduction to Spanish 
art, this volume is perhaps the best one available. 

One must nevertheless qualify this praise by pointing out a major 
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limitation. While this reviewer believes that Professor Hagen’s work is 
decidedly useful, he also believes that it contains highly questionable 
ideas and statements and that, therefore, it should be studied with caution. 

A major characteristic of Spanish art, the author asserts, is its planarity. 
Unquestionably he proves his point, but in doing so he overstates his case. 
In certain 15th century paintings, for example, the planar effects are more 
probably due to technical limitations than, as Hagen claims, to conscious 
esthetic intent. In other paintings, e.g. “The Surrender at Breda” and 
“Las Meninas,” the prominence and artistic importance of planarity are 
overemphasized. 

The interpretation of the Spanish attitude toward suffering, cruelty and 
death presents a half-truth. We may agree that this attitude is stoical, 
that it reflects no struggle or resistance. But we must emphatically dis- 
agree with the author’s belief that it is also impassive and unemotional. 
For nowhere else in art have pain and suffering been so vividly portrayed. 
The agony of the dying moment is realized in certain Spanish monu- 
ments with unique power. It is therefore unfortunate that Professor 
Hagen does not discuss Bermejo’s Head of Christ at Vich and that he 
does not recognize the intensity of suffering expressed in Hernandez'’s 
El Cristo de la Luz, which is the frontispiece of his volume. 

Quite rightly, in a book of this character, Professor Hagen avoids, for 
the most part, controversial problems. His interest in Ribalta, however, 
leads to a discussion of the origins of that artist’s style. In the earlier edi- 
tion of his work, he asserted that the careers of Caravaggio and of Ribalta 
“preclude any connection between them in Italy.” He now believes that 
Ribalta could have gone to Rome between 1597 and 1599, but that such 
a trip is unlikely, and that, in all probability, Ribalta’s art was not derived 
from Caravaggio but was an independent parallel creation. This con- 
viction is largely a matter of intuition and rather profitless to argue. Very 
dubious, however, seem the contentions that both artists derive their 
chiaroscuro from Giorgione, and that both wished “to restore a purely 
painterly art by emancipating painting from sculptural viewpoints.” 

Even if the foregoing adverse criticisms, as well as other less important 
ones, are justified, this book, judged as a whole, makes a distinctive 
contribution to the study of Spanish art. It should promote an interest in 
that art and should be of positive value in teaching it. 

Bernarp C. HEYL 
Wellesley College 


JAMEs JOHNSON SwEENEY, Alexander Calder, 64 p., 63 ill. New York, 1943, 
The Museum of Modern Art. $2.00. 


Among contemporary American painters and sculptors, Alexander Calder 
is perhaps the only one with a claim to international importance. James 
Johnson Sweeney's lucid and authoritative study, the first monograph 
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devoted to the artist, gives ample substance to this claim. Issued in con- 
junction with the recent retrospective exhibition at the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art, it provides a detailed account of Calder’s career as well as a 
perceptive analysis of his work against the background of modern art as 
a whole. The author recognizes the most salient features of Calder’s work 
—its humor, irreverence, and mechanical ingenuity—as reflecting basic 
traits of the American character since pioneer days; yet he is equally well 
aware of the decisive role of European influences, especially those of 
Mondrian and Miré, in Calder’s development. Calder’s ability to fuse 
these elements into an integrated and highly original style is the more 
remarkable as it has few parallels in contemporary American art. All too 
frequently in recent years, the American artist's struggle for self-realization 
has been a “fight for limited objectives.” Promise is being mistaken for 
achievement, so that the young painter or sculptor often finds himself 
propelled into the limelight of public acclaim on the basis of a single 
successful exhibition. Once having reached this stage, he is apt to fall 
prey, consciously or not, to all kinds of tempting offers of commercial 
exploitation, with the result that his style congeals prematurely into a 
‘brand,’ a fixed formula readily identified by the public. The reasons for 
this unhappy pattern are too complex to be discussed here, but the situa- 
tion is sufficiently serious and widespread to demand acknowledgment as 
a significant aspect of present-day American civilization. It is the special 
distinction of Alexander Calder that he succeeded in reaching full artistic 
maturity even though he has been subject to the same conditions that 
short-circuited the development of so many others. By 1928 he had achieved 
very considerable success as a witty and original ‘draughtsman in wire,’ 
with a special talent for caricature. The charm of his work at that time is 
undeniable, so that the public’s enthusiasm for him was far from mis- 
placed, but if he had restricted himself to this limited genre, its freshness 
and spontaneity would almost inevitably have been lost. James Johnson 
Sweeney, fully aware of this danger point in the artist's career, emphasizes 
the gravity of Calder’s subsequent decision to embrace non-objective art, 
and pays tribute to the uncompromising firmness with which he followed 
his new course. The most important fruit of this radical departure from 
his earlier work, stimulated by contacts with Mondrian, Doesburg, Arp, 
Hélion, and Léger, was the “mobile,” a unique application of the pro- 
verbial American genius for designing better mousetraps to the realm of 
abstract form. By composing his shapes not only in terms of space but, 
through rhythmic motion, in terms of time, Calder introduced a new 
dimension into constructivist sculpture; he ‘humanized’ it, without any 
resort to representational means, by endowing it with spontaneous, im- 
pulsive action suggestive of the behavior of a living organism. It is difficult 
to imagine how Calder’s vision would have developed had he been less 
willing to absorb European ideas. His receptivity to these influences, 
completely unhampered by nationalistic self-consciousness, is another qual- 
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ity that sets him apart from many other American artists of his generation. 
Yet his work is much more essentially American than the streamlined 
Remingtoniana that have been thrust upon us by the advocates of artistic 
isolation from Europe. Perhaps Calder’s achievement may be taken as an 
indication of a more fruitful relationship between the artists of the two 
continents in the future. James Johnson Sweeney, having set forth this 
achievement in admirable fashion, deserves the thanks of every student of 
twentieth century art. 


H. W. JANSON 
Washington University 
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cago, 1944. $4.00. 

Home Craft Course in Pennsylvania German Painted Furniture by Roy 
H. Dundore, 13 p. + 18 p. of drawings, 2 phot., 1 color pl., published by 
Mrs. C. Naaman Keyser, Plymouth Meeting, Pa., 1944. $1.00. 

Talavera Pottery: With a Catalogue of the Collection of the Hispanic 
Society of America by Alice Wilson Frothingham, xvii + 191 p., 156 ill., 
published by the Hispanic Society of America, New York, 1944. $3.00. 

Winslow Homer by Lloyd Goodrich, viii + 241 p., 63 pl., published by 
Macmillan, New York, 1944. $7.50. 

Hellas: A Tribute to Classical Greece, photographs by George Hoyn- 
ingen-Huene, edited by George Davis, George Hoyningen-Huene, and 
Hugh Chisholm, with quotations from classical and modern authors, second 
edition, 143 p., published by J. J. Augustin, New York, 1944. $10.00. 

From Art to Theatre: Form and Convention in the Renaissance by 
George R. Kernodle, ix + 255 p., 73 ill., published by The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1944. $5.00. 

Three Lectures on Architecture by Eric Mendelsohn, vii + 48 p., 35 
thumbnail ill., published by the University of California Press, Berkeley, 
1944. $2.50. 

The World as Spectacle: An Aesthetic View of Philosophy by Gustav E. 
Mueller, 207 p., published by the Philosophical Library, New York, 1944. 
$3.00. 

Art in Progress, 255 p., ill., a catalogue of an exhibition, published by 
The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1944. $3.75. 

Built in U.S.A., 1932-1944, edited by Elizabeth L. Mock, 128 p., ill. 
published by The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 1944. $3.00. 

Roman Towns by Ernest Nash, 201 p. 146 ill., published by J. J. 
Augustin, New York, 1944. $6.00. 
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Modern Drawings edited by Munroe Wheeler, 104 p., ill., a catalogue 
of an exhibition, published by The Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
1944. $2.25. 

Velasquez (Complete Edition) edited by Enrique Lafuente, 34 p. + in- 

dex of collections, 161 ill. (of which 6 in color) + figures in text, published 
by the Oxford University Press (Phaidon), New York, 1943. $5.50. 
' Russian Icons and Objects of Ecclesiastical and Decorative Arts from 
the Collection of George R. Hann by A. Avinoff, 29 p. + Catalogue en- 
tries for 252 items, 19 pl. (of which 1 in color), a catalogue of an exhibi- 
tion, published by the Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, 1944. $1.00. 

The Art Museum Comes to the School by Lydia Powell (With Foreword 
and Conclusions by Thomas Munro), ix + 160 p., 8 pl., published by 
Harpers, New York, 1944. $2.00. 

Chinese Sculpture in the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Alan Priest 
(Photographs by Tet Borsig), 81 p., 132 pl., published by The Metro- 
politan Museum, New York, 1944. $4.00. 

The Dutch Drawings in the Collection of His Majesty the King at 
Windsor Castle by Leo van Puyvelde, 78 p., 151 ill., published by The 
Oxford University Press (Phaidon), New York, 1944. $5.50. 

Abstract and Surrealist Art in the United States, 36 p., 10 ill., published 
by The San Francisco Museum of Art, San Francisco, 1944. 50¢. 

The Enjoyment of the Arts edited by Max Schoen, 336 p., 63 ill., pub- 
lished by the Philosophical Library, New York, 1944. $5.00. 

Hawthorne the Artist: Fine-Art Devices in Fiction by Leland Schubert, 
vi + 181 p., published by The University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill, 1944. $3.50. 

War Pictures by British Artists, Second Series: No. 1, Women (Intro- 
duction by Laura Knight); No. 2, Production (Introduction by Cecil 
Beaton); No. 3, Soldiers (Introduction by William Colstream); No. 4, Air 
Raids (Introduction by Stephen Spender); 50 ill., 3 or 4 p. text each, paper, 
published by The Oxford University Press, London, 1943. 50¢ each, $1.75 
the set. 

Art for Daily Living: The Story of the Owatonna Art-Education Project 
[The Owatonna Art-Education Project, No. 4] by Edwin Ziegfeld and Mary 
Elinore Smith, ix + 155 p., 2 ill., published by The University of Minne- 
sota Press, Minneapolis, 1944. $1.50, or $1.00 in combination with the 
following.—Additional pamphlets by the staff of the project, for use with 
the above: No. 5, Art Units, Grades 1-3, 64 p., 4 pl.; No. 6, Art Units, 
Grades 4-6, 67 p.; No. 7, Art Units, High School (The Home), 92 p.; No. 
8, Art Units, High School (The Urban Community), 80 p.; No. 9, Art 
Units, High School (Graphic Art), 100 p. $1.00 each.—The complete set, 
Nos. 4-G, $5.00. 





